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MereELY to place goods on sale, and 
advertise them, is not enough. They must 
be placed in markets that can buy and they 
must be backed by a real merchandising 
idea. 


In addition, they must have the impetus 
of fighting newspapers that will thrust and 
push them through to success. For news- 
papers, and they alone, can impose store 
door pressure ... pressure that places goods 
on dealers’ shelves and then moves them off. 


The Rodney E. Boone Organization can 
point to many recent sales-successes as proof 
of the fighting qualities of the twenty-one 
Hearst newspapers which it represents. 


In one market, an association of meat pro- 
ducers ‘“‘achieved a brilliant success”; in 
another, a gasoline distributor more than 
doubled his sales in sixty days; in still 
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material for every layout purpose. 


HE Champion Decorative Material Book No. 2 

contains more than a thousand different decora- 
tive designs in one and two colors, the creations of the 
country’s foremost artists. It brings to you, in com- 
pact, readily available form, the best and most mod- 
ern decorative designs of the day. 


Original art of the highest quality is costly. Think 
what you save when you use this book! Think, also, 
what this book will mean to you in improving the eye 
and sales appeal of the literature you prepare! Then 


think of the time you save! Without a question, the 
book will pay for itself many times over on a single job. 


Have the book sent on approval. If you don’t think 
it worth many times the price of $1.50, return it, and 
the charge will be canceled. But Jook at it, see for 
yourself how ... with this book. . . you can save 
time and money and produce better selling material. 
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HERE’S HELP 
IN TOUGH TIMES 


How to 
INCREASE 


Your Sales 
through the use of 


AWA 


Merchandise 
Warehouses 


There’s a way.to cut costs 
while increasing your sales 


and this 


FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 


F YOU haven’t seen this new book on 

modern selling and distributing meth- 
ods, write today for your free copy. It 
tells how to gain regional or national dis- 
tribution for your product, at minimum 
cost... how to place spot stocks of your 
merchandise in the cities where your 
goods can be most readily and profitably 
sold... how to reduce branch house 
overhead by using our warehouses as your 
own branch distributing points. 

Nationally-known merchandisers — fa- 
mous for their success in selling their 
maximum market—contributed the facts, 
figures and ideas which this book pre- 
sents. You'll read in it the experiences 
of such products as Lucky Strike, Beech- 
Nut, Bon Ami, Borden, Carnation Milk, 
Colgate, Comet Rice, Karo—and hun- 
dreds of others, made by manufacturers 
large and small. 

In these trying times, alert executives 
are finding fruitful knowledge and com- 
mon-sense inspiration in the A.W.A. 
Booklet. Write today for your free copy. 
Let us show you how to get strategic 
distribution for your raw materials, 
manufactured articles or service parts. 
Economical, efficient distribution — at 
minimum cost! 
warehouses offer. 


That’s what A.W.A. 
The book tells how. 


BY WALTER MANN. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Home Furnishings Survey, Section 2. 
This is the first of a series of publications 
which report a study of sales practices in 
such home furnishings as are carried by 
department stores. The present report 
covers furniture, and includes beds, mat- 
tresses and springs. Stores are classified 
in four groups, according to their volume 
of business. Na- 
tional Retail Dry 
Goods _ Association, 
Controllers’ — Con- 
gress, 265 West 
34th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 8 pp. 


Retail Distribu- 
tion in the United 
States by Counties 


ana Cities. This 
preliminary report da 
gives the number 


Pirie MacDonald 


Walter Mann 


of stores and retail 
sales in each county 
in the United States, 
classified by prin- 
cipal business groups and selected types of 
stores. The figures cover each city of 
10,000 population and over, for 1929, and 
the outlets listed includes food — stores, 
country general stores, ge.er.. merchandise 
stores, automotive stores, apparel stores, 
etc. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
Government Printing Office. 129 pp. 


Causes of Business Failures and Bank- 
ruptcies of Individuals i -w Jersey in 
1929-1930. A report analyzing causes of 
bankruptcies, as revealed in a study of 
612 cases in New Jersey, which included 
those of business houses, wage earners and 
professional persons. The study points to 
the pitfalls which business holds for those 
who enter it without the training, ability, 
capital, etc., necessary for success. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. The Bureau, 27 pp. Ten cents. 


Census of Hotels, 1930. This report 
contains statistics of hotels by states for 
the entire country, including only hotels 
of. twenty-five rooms or more, which are 
classified as to plan of operation and type 
of occupancy. Numbers of employes, pro- 
prietors and firm members on salaries, seat- 
ing capacities of dining rooms and number 
of guest rooms are given. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. Government Printing 
Office. 107 pp. 


Distribution Cost Problems of Manufac- 
turing Confectioners. This analysis of 
orders and sales costs in typical factories 
is presented to show all factors related to 
costs of distributing candy and to devise 
a cost-accounting method for the scientific 
control of costs of distribution. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 


D. C. Government Printing Office. 32 
pp. Ten cents. 


Retail Credit Survey—Januar) to June, 
1931. The third semi-annual retail credit 
survey, which covers seven of the principal 
types of retail establishments. U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington. 
Government Printing Office. 47 pp. 


Harvard Business Reports, Vol. 10. A 
compilation of cases in a number of mar- 
keting problems occurring in the aviation 
industry. Among the subjects discussed 
are: some airplane uses, market coverage 
for airplanes; airplane distribution; chan- 
nels of distribution; prices and terms; sales 
organization and management; and adver- 
tising and sales promotion. Harvard Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. McGraw-Hitl Book Co., Inc., 
New York. 385 pp. $5.u0. 


Chain Store Debate Manual, by E. C. 
Buehler. The story of the chain store in 
the United States, presented from the view- 
point of the chain store itself, with fact 
and argument to show the effect of chain 
stores upon general distribution and upon 
the general public. Natioaal Chain Store 
Association, 205 East 421:1d street, New 
York, 1931. 75 pp. 

Dollar This 


Circulation. analytical 


treatment of the Washington, D. C., mar- | 


ket and newspaper coverage shows the re 
lation of commodity markets to income 
groups, and gives percentages of income 
spent for various purposes in each of the 
six groups. The Washington Post, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 11 pp. 


Industrial Advertising at Work. This 
report shows how industrial advertising 
can reduce the cost of selling, and covers 
such points as: how extensively advertising 
has become vital to the nation’s selling 
activities; the buying habits of industrial 
men; the daily work of advertisements in 
industrial plants; sales jobs actually accom- 
plished for manufacturers by industrial 
advertising, etc. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


24 pp. 


Census Publications 


Such a large number of business men 
appeared uncertain about just what reports 
are available from the Census of Distribu- 
tion that the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
has compiled a list of its material. This 
list, covering material prepared prior to 
January 30, is divided as follows: Re- 
ports from the Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion; Reports from the Census of Whole- 
sale Distribution; Reports on Industrial 
Distribution; Reports from the Census of 
Construction; Census of Hotels; Reports 
on Distribution of Agricultural Commodi- 
ties; Miscellaneous. 

Ask for the January 30 issue of ‘“Do- 
mestic Commerce’; address the Bureau. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Local Letter Makes Good 


A kindly London correspondent sends 
me a “cutting,” as the British say, from 
the Daily Telegraph, which is of such in- 
terest that I am sharing it with you: 

"Art of Debt Collection 


“The serious business formality of one 
of Northampton’s leading firms of shoe 
manufactureis is occasionally enlivened by 
flashes of humor, as witness the following 
application they sent to an Irish customer, 
and the response received: 

“"“What do you 
do when a firm 
owes you a small 
sum of money— 
2/8d, for instance— 
and doesn’t respond 
to Bills, statements 
and letters? Do you 
charge it to the 
Profit and Loss, or 
do you spend an- 
other 2/8d sending 
them letters and 
more Bills? 

“The reason that 
we ask is that you 
received from us, 

August 22nd, one Gross Buttons, 2/8d, 
and have postponed paying for same. Our 
first bill was rendered some time ago. Of 
course we know your credit is O. K., and 
that you are ‘good for it,” but that does not 
help us out if you do not remit. Won't 
you kindly attach your Cheque, money 
order or stamps, to the letter and send it 
back by return mail? Then you will feel 
better, and so will we.’ 

“The reply—a piquant example of Irish 
wit and humor—was as follows: 

‘Received your letter. In Ireland we 
are so busy asserting out Nationality, in- 
augurating Clubs, attending conferences, in- 
quests; making new States; setting up Gov- 
ernments (we have four) and deciding 
which we won't pay Income Tax to; curs- 
ing the Pope, and fulfilling our religious 

, duties—in fact, doing anything but making 
money—that a small matter such as you 
mention in your letter is “invisible” to any 
Irishman of ordinary mentality. 

“Your letters make us ashamed of our- 
selves. But you are losing your time in 
the Button Trade. Your style has a lure 
which would make your fortune in the legal 
profession. If ever you grow tired of writ- 
ing letters, or even feel fed up with life 
generally, come to Ireland—the only place 
in the whole wide world which people are 
“dying to live in.” 

““We much regret overlooking your 
firm’s statements, and ‘“‘rise to the bait’ by 
enclosing 3/-, being amount due, plus pen- 
ance of 4d for our sins of omission. We 
are feeling better already. Are you?’”’ 

A strange quirk in the incident is that 
the collection letter quoted is one which 
I myself adopted and adapted a number of 
yeas ago. It appears in some of my 
published works on collection correspond- 
ence. The English, to be sure, have made 
some characteristic alterations, but the form 


Maxwell Droke 


is still recognizable. Local letter makes 
good in big British Collection Case! 


Cost Bows to Confidence 


In these days when the public is being 
assailed by a bombardment of “bargains,” 
I am inclined to believe that price, un- 
supported by evidence of value, means less 
than at any time in the past generation. 
It is literally true that you can buy almost 
any commodity you desire, at any price 
you wish to pay. But for all that, value 
still remains value. 

This point is very interestingly brought 
out in a discussion I have been having 
with L. H. Jones, advertising manager of 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency. Mr. 
Jones has prepared two letters to automo- 
bile insurance prospects. The first begins 
by stressing a saving of 25 to 30 per cent 
in policy cost. The second, and I think 
by far the stronger letter, starts out like 
this: 

“Within a few weeks the insurance on 
your automobile will be up for renewal, 
and while it is true that our insurance 
costs will probably be from 25 to 30 per 
cent less than you are new paying, you 
will find this lower cost is but one of the 
many attractive features of Interstate In- 
surance service. 

‘For instance 
Then follows an indented list of policy 
provisions which tend to. substantiate the 
value of the Interstate policies. Then, as 
a clincher, Mr. Jones returns to his price 
advantage, “And: don’t forget the saving 
of from 25 to 30 per cent!” 

Stressing lower cost before confidence 
has been secured is a weakness. In the 
case of insurance, where confidence is the 
keystone, it is a fatal error. In the second 
letter, from which I have quoted, lower 
cost has been made subordinate to other 
features; yet the importance of cost is 
recognized, and very cleverly mentioned 
early in the letter. 


A Super-Super Salesman 


Some time ago I mentioned the Weekly 
Broadcasts to Salesmen sent out by John 
S. Van Gilder, vice-president of C. M. 
McClung & Company, a wholesale hard- 
ware firm, of Knoxville, Tennessee. One 
of his latest efforts is headed “The Com- 
posite Salesman,’”’ and strikes me as such 
a blamed good idea that I am throwing 
the spotlight on ‘Van’ again. The broad- 
cast is too long to quote in full, but 
here are some of the highlights: 

“Suppose we could make a Salesman to 
order. What ingredients would we mix to- 
gether? Some of ‘this’ man? A bit of 
‘that’ man? And a dab of ‘the other’ man? 
Let’s look over our group of salesmen 
and gather together some of those ingredi- 
ents that would make up a super-super- 
Salesman: 

“The neatly dressed appearance of O. M. 
Adams. 

“The confidence-inspiring smile of Her- 
man Miller. 

“J. E. Hale’s go-getter spirit. 
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“The fine work of Herman Bibee in 
pushing shelf hardware. 

“O. D. Walker’s sample-carrying desire, 
and consequent nice sales. 

“J. H. Case’s paint-pushing proclivities,” 

And so the list continues, mentioning 
in turn every salesman of the organization, 
and pointing to some outstanding charac- 
teristic. This seems to me a splendid way 
to build up group morale. And knowing 
salesmen as I do, I am willing to gamble 
that this will be one bulletin that will be 
read, pondered and preserved! 


Concerning the Millennium 


From time to time in the past few 
years we have been receiving communica- 
tions (strictly business, to be sure) from 
Miss Scenora Lyon, secretary to Mr. George 


L. Lamb, a manufacturer, of Nappanee,’ 


Indiana. We now observe that the lady 
has become entangled in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, and is known as Mrs. Hoover. 
This is a source of great relief to us. 
Ever since we observed the unusual juxta- 
position of names, we have been at some 
pains to refrain from making a _ hilarious 
wisecrack, involving a ce:tain Biblical 
prophecy. But now, in the words of 
Gabriel, “It’s O. K., Lawd!” 


Those Aggravating Words 


I was inte.ested in a recent editorial in 
the Chicago Tribune, in which that es- 
timable publication explains at some length 
why the word “mortician’” will not again 
appear in their columns. It is not, they 
would have you know, due to any lack of 
sympathy with the undertakeis in their de- 
sire to secure an increased measure of 
prestige for the profession. Not at all. 
The Tribune merely feels that “mortician” 
is not the word to do the trick. In fact, 
they go a bit farther and say that ‘“‘mor- 
tician’’ is probably the ugliest, harshest, 
most ghoulish word coined by man since 
the turn of the century. They propose to 
have none of it. 

This matter of words is an interesting 
—even a fascinating—subject. We all have 
our prejudices. A trio that I could easily 
spare from the lexicon are fraught, thwart 
and wreak. What are your pet peeves? 


Author’s Face Defended 


Those who habitually scan this hodge- 
podge may recall a recent communication 
from ‘Texas Correspondent” who _ inti- 
mated a “fed-up feeling” for the photo- 
graph which monotonously graces the 
Sales Letter department. Now comes “Con- 
stant Reader,” of Brooklyn, who graciously 
affirms, “I like the photograph very much. 
It has such a pleasant and genial smile. 
Please do not change the picture.” Which 
proves what it proves, or something sim- 
ilar. At any rate the photograph will 
probably remain unaltered for the duration 
of the Depression—or until somebody asks 
me to endorse something, so that I can 
get another gratis. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending February 20, 1932: 


e ee The credit expansion bill (commented on in 
an editorial note on page 270) is obviously the news of 
the week. Formally it provides means for meeting the 
needs of banks in exceptional circumstances by making 
eligible for rediscount billions of assets which under ex- 
isting law are without collateral value for reserve credit. 


e e e Actually it validates these assets as promissory 
note security for one year, when approved by associated 
bank directorates, at the rate of not less than 1 per cent 
more than the current discount rate. It also authorizes 
the Federal Reserve Board to allow Reserve banks to use 
direct obligations of the United States as collateral for 
note issues. The latter provision seems to permit almost 
unlimited expansion of Federal note currency, but Senator 
Glass, one of the authors of the bill, declares that no 
excessive inflation will be tolerated. 


e e@ e Senator Glass’s statement means that currency 
inflation will be regulated by what the Federal Reserve 
Board regards as the public interest. Additional circula- 
tion will be subject to the present requirement of a 40 per 
cent gold reserve. It will have the effect, if put out, of 
releasing some of the $700,000,000 of idle gold now 
lying functionless in vaults, and is likely to bring from its 
secret places some of the hoarded currency. 


e e@ e The immediate effect of the news was to 
change sentiment from a note of despair to one of relief 
and confidence. Stock and commodity markets reflected 
the change by substantial rallies, and business men gen- 
erally expressed a degree of hopefulness to which they 
have long been strangers. 


e @e e- Even crude rubber, long Cinderella among 
commodities, felt the impulse of the credit expansion 
plans, the price, which has been reactionary for many 
weeks, moving up one-fourth of 1 cent a pound the 
day the news came out—dquite a jump for this backward 
creeper. 


e ee Scarcely less electric in its effect was the an- 
nouncement of Ford’s purpose to add 30,000 to 35,000 
men to his Detroit forces for production of his new eight- 
and four-cylinder cars, now formally divulged. 


e e e Other automobile manufacturers expressed the 
opinion that this action will give a new impetus to the 
whole industry and to industry generally by adding to 
the demand for materials—‘'the biggest news since 
the depression,” Harvey Campbell, vice-president of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, called it. 


e ee The sudden intervention of the credit expan- 
sion bill and the quick change of the general viewpoint 
thereby brought about throw doubt on the value of the 
usual weekly records except for historical purposes. Before 
the significance of the news was fully realized, trade in 
general was rather dull. In the later days of the week 
there were some signs of revival and unmistakable evi- 
dence of better sentiment. 


e e@ e Wholesale trade was stagnant owing to the 
completion of many orders for the spring trade. In the 
wearing apparel shops there was a disposition to await 
new models from Paris. 


e @ e Coincidentally, the latest index number of gen- 
eral business activity, that of the week ended February 
6, rose slightly—nearly 1 per cent—due mainly to im- 
provement in the railroad freight car loading adjusted 
returns, and a trifling increase in electric power and steel 
mill output. Cotton cloth production dropped a little in 
response to efforts to curb the mills. 


e ee A further decline in average commodity prices 
occurred last week, the Irving Fisher index number drop- 
ping to 63.6 from 64.2 the week before. 


e e e Royal Baking Powder, following the example 
of most food companies, did pretty well last year—its net 
earnings having been equal to $1.03 a share compared 
with $1.14 a share in 1930. 


e e@ e American Can, reporting net income of $5.11 a 
share for last year as compared with $8.08 in 1930 and 
feeling that it has no good reason to complain, foresees 
substantial earnings in 1932. 


e e@ e The relation of retail purchases to income is 
indicated by a study made by Time in Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, selected as a typical American city. It shows that the 
family with more than $5,000 a year as compared with 
the family on a lower economic stratum uses twice as 
much soap, spends twice as much on electric refrigerators, 
buys twice as many new automobiles in a year, replaces 
radios 50 per cent faster, and uses seven times as many 
ironing machines. And yet they say one man, however 
rich, can use little more of the earth’s bounty than an- 
other, however poor. Bosh. 


e @ e Small department store sessions are to be con- 
tinued as a regular feature of the conventions of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association as a result of the 
success of the recent meeting. Analyses of department store 
operations by the Harvard School of Commerce have al- 
ways shown that the problems that go with small volume 
are very different from those the big fellows have to deal 
with. 


e @ e January sales by department stores as compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board proved to be quite as bad 
as was indicated by preliminary estimate—19 per cent less 
than the year before, allowance being made for the extra 
day last year. 


e @ e Continued sagging in hide prices caused minor 
concessions by some shoe manufacturers. Shoes which 
were quoted in 1929 at $25 a dozen pairs are now offered 
at $16 to $18. In the higher price ranges the cuts have 
been more substantial. Nevertheless, on the whole, the 
shoe industry has done comparatively well in the last 
twelve months. 
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The Gentle Philosopher of 
Bowen Avenue — Charles R. 
Walgreen—is shown here in 
two characteristic poses. In the 
lower photograph he is acting 
host at his country home at 
Dixon, Illinois. The gentleman 
on the right is Joseph Fleming, 
former president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. 


T was only after Isng diplomatic 

persuasion that I convinced the 

gentle Philosopher of Bowen Ave- 

nue that he ought to sit for this 
word portrait. I found him some- 
what opposed to such things. 

“He is never interviewed,” his sec- 
retary had told me firmly on my sev- 
eral importunings. But persistence, 
like youth, must be served. 

Philosophers and sages are supposed 
to live in tubs, to search for honest 
men with lanterns, and to be rather 
outlandish and eccentric persons. But 
the Philosopher of Bowen Avenue is 
different. 

He is a successful philosopher. He 
dances joyously from wave to cloud 
in his own giant amphibian, takes im- 
measurable delight in the good game 
of golf, plays pool, billiards and chess, 
loves the allure of chance at cards, 
thinks college boys make first-class 
business material, has a fondness for 
reading good books in bed, knows 


hundreds of stars in the heavens by 
their names and admits that he makes 
the best decisions of his day while 
shaving. 

He places his associates in trade and 
commerce above the social elect, and 
considers his business suit of more im- 
portance than his soup-and-fish. 

His first heroes are scientists who 
put their minds to worth-while re- 
search and, he whispered with a smile, 
men who write lasting works. Most 
successful business men, he says, are 
children of chance. But, he adds, they 
must be busy children. 

The gentle Philosopher of Bowen 
Avenue, should you care to sit further 
with me, is Charles R. Walgreen, 
whose name is written large in neon 
lights. He heads the Walgreen chain 
of 465 drug stores. 

It has been said of him— 

That he found drug store windows 
largely empty except for garish globes 
of gaudy liquids and transformed them 
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A Salesman 
Who Made 
the Drug Store 
a Palace 


into joyous displays filled with many 
things. 

That he found drug stores dingy 
places in a drab era of unwashed 
golden oak, with sad and little-washed 
wooden floors, and put tile and mitr- 
rors and plate glass in them. 

That he has filled the hearts of 
millions of children with happiness by 
making toys an all-year commodity 
rather than a seasonal luxury. 

That he changed the noonday habits 
of the working girls of the nation by 
transforming the ancient and stained 
soda fountain into a bright and popu- 
lar lunching place. 

That he, more than any other one 
man, has modernized the drug stores 
of the nation by the example he has 
set in business practice. 

That he has evolved the rather star- 
tling heresy that a good executive 
should not stick too tightly to his desk, 
as he does some of his worst thinking 
there. 


to 


| had heard a pleasurable story about 
Mr. Walgreen’s baptism in the busi- 
ness fire of Chicago. It went like 
this: 

Years piled on years ago, when he 
chose to depart from his native village 
of Dixon, Illinois, and cleave his for- 
tune amid the granite of the city, he 
caught an early train. On the way 
in he bought a newspaper and eagerly 
scanned the Help Wanted ads. 

Seeing that a drug store across from 
the station of arrival desired a clerk, he 
hopped from the train and grabbed the 
job. After which he excused himself 
for breakfast of doughnuts and coffee. 

I asked confirmation. 

“The story’s all right,” he said. “I 
had that job before I had been in 
Chicago five minutes. It’s correct ex- 
cept—I don’t seem to recall going out 
for the breakfast.” 

Knowing Mr. Walgreen to be a phi- 
losopher I asked him, of course, about 
his philosophy of business. 

“My philosophy,” he ventured, “‘is 
that much of the philosophy of busi- 
ness isn’t much good. I think that 
the average business man is rather over- 
stuffed with theory and blue-prints ; his 
mind likely to be so bound up with 
the red-tape and rules of beliefs that 
it is not wholly free to function. 

“You can read tons of convincing 
and studious essays by experts which 
tell you this and that, and that the 
customer will always turn to the right 
and follow a beaten path, and buy in 
certain spots in a store. I don’t take 
much stock in it all. 

“You can even read that one of the 
strengths of the chain store is that 
fixed laws can be laid down, patterns 
made for merchandising display and 
for methods and practice. I don't 
take much stock in that either. I be- 
lieve that every store is an individual 
problem. 

“The manager of every Walgreen 
store must be capable of understanding 
his special situations. Stores are di- 
vided into districts; perhaps fifteen 
stores to the district. Over these is a 
district manager. He must study these 
stores, not as a group, but as indi- 
vidual stores. 

“Stocks highly suitable for one store 
may not be suited to another store in 
the same district but in a different 
environment. We find these things 
out, not by theory but by observation 
and experience. So, you see, the store 
manager is really an important man. 

“This, too, I know and it is no 
theory— 

“A merchant can give good values, 
make money and retain good will. 
Volume with profit, but never a large 
profit, is my aim. Our business is built 
on a multitude of small transactions. 


Atmosphere in a store is one of the 
things I value most of all. The per- 
sonnel of a store is tremendously im- 
portant. We desire no ‘smart selling.’ 
Only one kind of salesman can stand 
up under the gunfire of continuous 
transactions and succeed—the honest 
salesman. 

“A man who studies and plans and 
plots and schemes to please the public 
on a so-called scientific basis is not, to 
my mind, the best sort of salesman. I'll 
take ’em natural. The man I like best 
is the man who is just himself, whose 
smile is spontaneous and unforced, 
who is not stilted by studied tech- 
nique. We mustn't be too stiff-necked 
about our salesmanship. 

“For us to send a blanket order out 
regulating our conduct or practice, or 
even our stocks on a wholesale basis, 
would be just as foolish as for a phy- 
sician to rise in the morning and say, 
‘Here is a prescription. Give it to all 
my patients today.’ 


Based on an interview 
by Lester B. Colby with 


CHAKLES RK. 


WALGREEN 
President, Walgreen Company, 
Chicago 


‘No man can run a business by cor- 
respondence. Any chain organization 
can break itself if it tries. 

"I do not believe very deeply in 
the superior man. I think that mental- 
ity is fairly well distributed. I know 
we have department heads who can do 
their work better than I could do it. 
It is possible I can do my work better 
than they, but if so, it is because I 
have had more and longer experience 
in my special tasks.” 

I asked Mr. Walgreen if he sub- 
scribed to that ancient saw which lays 
down that salesmen are born and not 
made. 

“Some men have a special aptitude 
for selling,” he replied, ‘but all men 
can learn. It is desire rather than 
genius. 

“I do not like subtility in salesman- 
ship. In these recent years, there has 
developed a cult of salesmanship much 
of which is false. In our organization 
we do not care for high-powered sell- 
ing. 

“A salesman must be persistent, but 
by that I mean persistent in offering 
goods to many people; not persistent 
in trying to make the one customer 
buy. He can only offer and then let 
the customer judge. I will illustrate— 
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“All drug stores for many. yéars 
have handled a commonplace_ pill. 
Practice since my earliest memory was 
to sell them in package>; a dozen pills 
for ten cents. We began to put them 
up in lots of 100—for nineteen cents. 
When people asked for these pills our 
men were instructed to do this and 
nothing more: 

“Merely to hold up the package of 
100 and say, ‘We can sell you this for 
nineteen cents.’ 

“The reason for the suggestion was 
obvious. The reason for any sugges- 
tion ought always to be obvious or 
there should be no suggestion. The 
suggestion must be to the advantage 
of the customer—not just to make a 
sale.” 

I asked Mr. Walgreen if he had, 
in the beginning, any fixed picture in 
his mind of his present estate; if he 
had in early years a definite plan for 
his national chain; if he planned and 
worked to some ambitious end. He re- 
plied. 

“Nothing like that happened. I 
clerked for three years in that drug 
store right over there on the corner. 
(Pointing to his first store not a hun- 
dred yards from his office building.) I 
bought the store. Things progressed. 
I opened a second store. From then 
on things just happened. 

“It is my thought that there are no 
fixed rules for business success. Most 
of us who find ourselves at the head of 
some prominent business have only 
evolved out of circumstance. I was 
not possessed with a vision that per- 
mitted me to foresee the developments 
that followed. It just happened. I 
don’t know why. Perhaps this will 
make my thoughts clearer— 

“Picture life as a broad, deep, flow- 
ing river, and we humans as blocks 
of wood of equal size, shape and 
weight. Let us say that in places in 
this river are eddies, whirlpools and 
rapids. Some of us reach the ocean; 
others do not. Who would say that 
the destiny of any one block was under 
its control. This is my point. 

“Even though I may be fitted for 
my task there are many others in my 
own line who, had Fate so willed, 
might be doing the work that is mine 
as well or better than I. 

“On the other hand one must ad- 
mit that there ate many who, because 
of their capacity for work and natural 
leadership, find themselves directing 
important affairs of the world. I would 
not detract from the credit due them. 

“Success should not be measured in 
terms of dollars; nor should it be 
reckoned by prominence. There are 
hundreds of thousands of truly suc- 
cessful persons who have never tre- 

(Continued on page 271) 
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@Pycope’s tooth powder and tooth brush 
containers have above-average eye appeal 
—though the ingredients of the powder 
still offer a packaging problem. @The 
powder, at $1, is one of the most expensive 
products in its field. How it is able to 
successfully compete with nationally 
known cheaper pastes is explained here. 


Sell the Authorities First— 
and the Masses Will Follow 


HERE are dental products 

better known to most people 

than those of Pycopé, Inc. 

There are products more wide- 
ly sold —and incidentally at lower 
prices. But probably there are none 
more firmly entrenched. 

And there are few that have been 
able to show a sales increase for six 
consecutive years (including 1931), 
without price-cutting or special deals 
and without deviation from high, ethi- 
cal standards. 

Pycopé devotes 90 per cent of its 
effort, time and money to the dental 
profession. The company directs its 
entire promotional budget to dentists 
and druggists—makes no consumer 
appeals whatever, except through these 
outlets. Word of mouth advertising 
from the professional men and point- 
of-sale media carry the message to the 
consumers. And yet Pycopé now sells 
in almost every section of the country, 
except New England, and is getting 
increasing numbers of consumers not 
only to buy its products but to follow 
its home oral hygiene program. 

Pycopé, Inc., of Joplin, Missouri, 
manufactures two products—a_ dentt- 
frice in powder form (retailing for 
$1.00), and toothbrushes, both “‘adult”’ 
and “junior.” 

“Our professional contact work with 
dentists has little or nothing to do 
with the actual sale of our merchan- 
dise,” explained J. W. Clissold, in 
charge of sales. ‘“We endeavor at all 
times to maintain this effort on an 
ethical basis. There is very little that 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


is commercial about this work. We 
give the dentists, through our clini- 
cians and representatives, what really 
amounts to a post-graduate course in 
the treatment of pyorrhea, and in the 
modern operation of their practices 
from the economic standpoint of both 
dentists and patients. Within the past 
several years the dental profession at 
large has almost about-faced in re- 
spect to ‘preventive dentistry.’ 

“Our representative contact work 
has a twofold purpose,” Mr. Clissold 
added. ‘First, an introductory effort, 
which culminates in completing ar- 
rangements for a group of dentists to 
attend a meeting, which is in charge 
of a clinician—a professional decitist 
in our employ—and, second, in fol- 
lowing up this meeting, where the 
products are further introduced and 
explained. Our clinicians, because of 
their ethical message, frequently ap- 
pear on programs of dental societies, 
study groups, etc. On such programs 
they naturally avoid all reference to 
Pycopé. This work merely introduces 
our men and no particular effort is 
made to ‘cash in’ on this type of in- 
troduction. When our clinicians do 
not appear on such programs they, of 
necessity, rely upon the introductory 
work of our representatives for the 
attendance of their clinic. At these 
meetings our own program, in charge 
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of the clinician, is advanced. 

“This program (or lecture) may be 
on any general subject, but in any 
program we make a sincere effort to 
build up the confidence of the dentists 
attending to the point where they real- 
ize we are serving their best interests. 
Today, no manufacturer of similar 
products will progress far with the 
dental profession if he maintains a 
purely commercial contact. We be- 
lieve we cannot hope to deserve their 
interest if we merely endeavor to serve 
them commercially by providing a den- 
tifrice and brush for their patients. 

“We find we can handle a group of 
ten to seventy men, and do a good job 
for them and for us. Our lecture or 
meeting is usually two hours long, fol- 
lowed by a question period. Evening 
meetings prevail, although occasionally 
afternoons can be taken advantage of, 
if the interest is high and the day 
convenient. The lecture is illustrated 
with lantern slides, or motion pictures, 
or both. Following the lecture the 
clinician requests appointments to dem- 
onstrate to small groups of interested 
dentists. Our products, Pycopé tooth 
powder and brush, are introduced for 
the first time in the group clinic. 

“This method of saies promotion, 
100 per cent educational and mission- 
ary work, is very costly. But when 
we have finished with a group of den- 
tists in a city or section, we have es- 
tablished our products there—firmly 
and constructively. With this founda- 
tion it is comparatively easy to get dis- 
tribution in the retail drug stores. 
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“Naturally,” Mr. Clissold explained, 
“it is mecessary that we develop new 
leads and talking points, to keep the 
interest of the profession more alert. 
We do this through constant research 
work. Our representatives give the 
dentists the latest ideas and practices 
as they are developed by the profes- 
sion at large. 

“When Pycopé products were first 
introduced, sales were made direct to 
dentists and druggists in any quantity 
and almost on any basis. Four years 
ago this was changed to exclusive dis- 
tribution through service wholesale 
druggists. Pycopé has only one man 
working in contact with the drug trade, 
while we have eleven representatives 
who contact the dental profession. 

‘In the past cur drug trade work 
consisted of acquainting the druggist 
with our items, our policies, and en- 
deavoring to stock his store. Recently, 
however, we have gone into dealer 
helps. Those druggists who carry our 
products in stock become the founda- 
tion of a window display campaign. 
We do not install windows merely to 
get a showing. We educate the re- 
tailer to merchandise our display and 
provide samples of our toothpowder 
which the merchant must use as a re- 
lated part of the display. We have 
found that two out of ten people who 
sample our products will purchase 
them without any effort on the part of 
the druggist, and from six to eight 
will purchase with proper ‘over-the- 
counter’ effort. 

‘In contrast with other manufacturers, 
our business is not large. We have 
less than four hundred active accounts 
on our books. Since we have estab- 
lished our present policies in respect 
to distribution and sales, our credit loss 
has been about 1/700 of 1 per cent 
of total business done. 

“Several years ago we endeavored 
to improve package design of both our 
toothbrush and powder. The tooth- 
brush carton was modernized two 
years ago, and we believe that the 
modernization of this package has 
been of much value in making this 
product the third largest selling ‘pat- 
ented’ toothbrush in the country. We 
believe we have the most nearly per- 
fect toothbrush that can be manufac- 
tured today. Yet we are not satisfied 
with it; we hope to make it better. 

“Our most difficult packaging prob- 
lem is in connection with the tooth 
powder. This is due to the fact that 
the high sodium chloride content of 
Pycopé tooth powder oxidizes any 
metals used in the container in spite 
of protective lacquer coating. We have 
partially solved this problem by using 
a combination fiber and non-ferrous 


Dentists are Pycope’s best “salesmen.” 


Photo by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Clinics and lectures conducted by 


the company’s authorities help the dentists to become better professional and 
business men. 


metal container (fiber sides and metal 
tops and bottoms). We are experi- 
menting with other materials and hope 
eventually to eliminate this difficulty 
entirely. One of our other ingredi- 
ents, sodium perborate, also is difficult 
to package because we cannot use our 
original container in window display. 
This ingredient breaks down at 104° 
and necessitates the use of dummy 
containers instead of original packages 
of toothpowder in store windows. 

“In respect to both our toothpow- 


der and toothbrush, our constant ef- 
fort is to improve. The ultimate goal 
of every executive in our organization 
is focused not so much upon volume 
or distribution, but upon our ability 
to serve the public with better prod- 
ucts and by this recognition to increase 
our sales. We have found that it is 
not necessary to be cocky or flam- 
boyant in order to sell goods. Con- 
sistent effort with a consistent sales 
policy on good products will result in 
constantly increased volume.” 


Destructive Competition 
“Bad Form”; Ask Hoover 


to Declare a ‘““Truce”’ 


PHILADELPHIA—Finding that destruc- 
tive competition is not in accordance 
with the “rules of the game” of busi- 
ness, sixty-eight presidents of inde- 
pendent companies in fields of produc- 
tion and distribution ranging from 
steel to bakery goods and from textiles 
to taxicabs, and scattered from New 
England to Oregon, went to Washing- 
ton recently to ask President Hoover 
to declare a “‘two-years’ truce” in these 
practices. 

With the endorsement of other execu- 
tives who could not attend the meet- 
ing these executives represented 122 
concerns. Their spokesman was Mal- 
colm D. Whitman, of Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
W. S. Hays, Philadelphia management 
engineer, handled arrangements. 
The executives made this suggestion: 
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“We ask you to assume leadership in 
establishing a truce, when every line 
of economic activity can be brought 
together in conference under patriotic 
impulse to restore peace and confidence 
in the business relationship. 

“To make such a truce effective the 

impulse must be so widespread and so 
deeply imbued with the thought of the 
common good as to impose upon each 
individual an obligation comparable to 
a patriotic call in time of war. 
“We therefore propose: ‘A two years’ 
truce in destructive competition during 
a period of investigation by a non- 
partisan committee of Congress.’ 

“In making this approach we urge 
you to consider a return to wartime 
experience by bringing into existence 
a ‘National Economic Truce Board.’” 
The board would be formed through 
the joint action of the legislative and 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, “in consultation with the ap- 
propriate agencies of industry.” 


Desi g ning 
to Sell 


Edited by 


R. S. McFADDEN 


Corset manufacturers are the latest 
members in the ranks of Talon users. 
New features divert the customer 
from the price question. At right, 


above: The application of Talon 

fasteners on luggage generated a 

host of new luggage ideas. They 

help create dissatisfaction with ob- 
solete models. 


N 1922 the Hookless Fastener 

Company, manufacturers of Talon 

slide fasteners, laid careful plans 

to sell manufacturers of overshoes 
on replacing the heavy metal clasps 
then in use on ‘‘galoshes” with Talon 
fasteners. Their list of prospects num- 
bered nine, the company having se- 
lected the leaders in the field. Start- 
ing with the then biggest manufacturer 
in the overshoe industry, they inten- 
sively worked through almost the com- 
plete list—with no luck. Eight had 
been approached, through the produc- 
tion department, and all had lent deaf 
ears to the enthusiastic story of slide 
fastener possibilities. One prospect 
was still left. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company was 
at that time turning out only a small 
percentage of the overshoe volume of 
the country. As a last resort, the 
Hookless Fastener Company revised its 
selling strategy on its last hope, and 
approached the sales department with 
their story. The sales manager clicked, 
and the rise of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company in the overshoe industry 
dated from that day. From 5 per cent 
of the overshoe output it has risen to 
a place near the top of the industry, 
with 35 per cent of the country’s sales. 

That experience started the Hook- 
less Fastener Company on the second 
and more successful lap in its career. 
It had taught them that the man who 
is salesminded and adept at interpret- 
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ing consumer wants is the man who 
responds most readily to the sales po- 
tentialities of new design ideas. It has 
revolutionized Hookless selling tech- 
nique. The Hookless Fastener Com- 
pany’s records dating from that period 
are full of instances in which alert 
sales managers have been responsible 
for elevating their concerns from ob- 
scure positions in their industries to 
that of leaders in the field. 

Cracking the apparel industry was 
another struggle for Hookless. Chil- 
dren’s legging suits, for instance, 
seemed the most logical application in 
the world for Talon fasteners. Tens 
of thousands of mothers were button- 
ing hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren into complicated leggings four 
or five times a day. But believe it or 
not, the manufacturers of the garments 
couldn’t ‘see’ Talons. After months 
of peddling the idea around, Hookless 
at last contrived to sell Hallett and 
Hackmeyer, fabric and corduroy manu- 
facturers, on entering the remanufac- 
ture field in the legging suits line. 

What happened was, that during the 
period of their exclusive license, the 
latter company came in for a tremen- 
dous share of the children’s suits mar- 
ket. When Hookless recently planned 
a window display demonstrating the 
evolution of children’s clothing from 
the twenty-four buttons period to the 
Talon period—there wasn’t a single 
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Proposal for Quickening 
Replacement Market in 


Housefurnishings 


HE . Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company has just set into mo- 
tion a scheme for accelerating 
the whole housefurnishings 
business, which, if it is pushed to the 
limit of its potentialities, should have 
a perceptible effect upon all industries 
either immediately or remotely af- 
fected by the homefurnishings mar- 
ket. 
For purposes of designation, the 
movement has been christened ‘‘Heri- 


Consider the fact that the living- 
room above is typical of those in 
which 90 per cent of the American 
population hold forth. What a mar- 
ket for the housefurnishings manu- 
facturer! The accompanying article 
tells how Bigelow-Sanford proposes 
to induce the public to buy the mer- 
chandise necessary to make the same 
room look like the one at the right. 


tage American,” a term originally 
limited to furniture identified with 
the period between Victorian and con- 
temporary. 

It appears that more than 80 per 
cent of the homes of the country are 
equipped with the “nondescript’’ fur- 
niture characteristic of that “‘in-be- 
tween’’ era. Market surveys have 
revealed that it is the existence of this 
great mass of heterogeneous furniture 
that has been the barrier against the 
acquisition of new pieces, accessories, 
draperies, wall coverings, etc., in the 
average home. Rather than introduce 
a brand new appointment that would 
put to shame every other object in her 
living room, Mrs. Householder has 
laid off purchasing altogether. 

This fact was brought home to 
Bigelow-Sanford rather forcibly, not 


so long ago, when they analyzed the 
findings of a survey of the sources 
of their business. The study was im- 
mediately concerned with the rug 
market, but its results will be found 
to be pertinent to manufacturers in 
allied fields. 

It was found, for instance, that 40 
per cent of its business came from the 
moving population. Yet the mov- 


ing population comprises only 14 per 
cent of the families of the country. 
The next largest proportion of the 
carpet business came from the estab- 
lishment of new households, chiefly at 
the time of marriage. This class con- 
stitutes only 4.5 per cent of the fam- 


ilies of the country, and accounted for 


32 per cent of the business! The 
balance of its total volume, 28 per 
cent, was derived from the replace- 
ment market—that vast, almost static 
body consisting of more than 81 per 
cent of the country’s population. 
The conclusion was obvious—some 
way must be found to induce that 31 
per cent of the population to come 
through with more business than it 
had been yielding up to that point. 
The fact that once the average fam- 
ily has furnished its house, nothing 
short of quake, tidal wave or emigra- 
tion will move it to refurnish, suggests 
a conservative attitude that must be 
dealt with cautiously. Bigelow-San- 
ford concluded that the reason why 
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houscfurnishings manufacturers were 
not making any headway in the re- 
placement market was that too much 
emphasis was being laid on “period” 
designs, which are considered by most 
people as beyond their means and 
foreign to their tastes. 

Manufacturers operating along 
“period” lines get all or nothing. 
Bigelow reasoned that adherence to 
this principle in the case of the mass 
market netted nothing. On the other 
hand, compromise, even at the ex- 
pense of accepting your nondescript 
“Heritage American” as a working 
basis, would at least get you inside 
the front door of the American home. 

Up to this point the theory had 
been worked out on hunch. The next 
step was to get first-hand knowledge 
of the attitude of Mrs. Average Con- 
sumer toward the whole matter of 
home furnishing. 

To this end Bigelow-Sanford re- 
tained Carl Heck, well-known artist 
and designer, to circulate among the 
typical small home owners of Ohio 
and adjacent states to study interiors 
and ascertain the exact character of 
the inhibition against refurnishing. 
Ohio was selected as the site of the 


field-test because it provides the most 
typical cross-section of middle-ciass 
American homes in the country. It is 
the stronghold of conservatism, and is 
perhaps less responsive to innovation 
than any other. 

What Mr. Heck found in the way 
of living room interiors is typified by 
the accompanying photograph. Bige- 
low-Sanford built in their showrooms 
this exact replica of the living rooms 
in which 80 per cent of American 
families spend their evenings. Marble- 
topped, fumed oak table in the 
middle of the room, mounted by a 
fringed lamp with wire attachment 
plugged into the ceiling, overstuffed 
velour brocade living room suites, 
patent rockers, oatmeal wallpaper, 
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and so forth ad nauseam. 

Most of the pieces had been ac- 
quired at the time of marriage, in 
that no-man’s-land period of furniture 
design. Nondescript describes it ac- 
curately, but has an unkind con- 
notation resented by persons with a 
sentimental attachment for the things 
they live with (and that means most 
of us). Hence the ‘Heritage Ameri- 
can.” 

Mr. Heck was received very kindly, 
even enthusiastically, by most of the 
Ohio housewives whose homes he 
visited. Most of them confessed dis- 
satisfaction with their homes. But 
what to do? One had had a yen for 
a pie-crust table this many a year, but 
had been restrained from indulging 
her fancy because it would let down 
everything else. Mr. Heck showed 
her how, with a littie ingenuity, she 
could cover that hideous old plush 
chair with a gay chintz, remove the 
opaque varnish from a couple of good 
wood chairs, tie on colorful cushions, 
and, at a modicum of expense, create 
a room in which a pie-crust table 
would feel perfectly at home. 

Many of these women deplored the 
fact that they were burdened with 
what they knew to be ugly furniture, 
appreciated good things, but lacked 
the knowledge to re-create them into 
suitable settings for additional desired 
pieces. They grasped at Mr. Heck’s 
suggestions because, for the most part, 
they made use of the material that 
was at hand, and fitted into their 
scheme of things. 

In several towns a single woman 
would invite a group of her friends 
into her home to derive what benefit 
they could from Mr. Heck’s observa- 
tions. They were taken up with such 
enthusiasm as to leave in Mr. Heck’s 
wake as he toured the country a 
veritable series of booms in the house- 
furnishings business. The draperies, 
upholstery, electrical fixtures, wall- 
paper, lamp, carpet and rug, paint, 
furniture and all allied lines did the 
most thriving business they’d enjoyed 
in a couple of decades. 

The second photograph which ac- 
companies this article illustrates what 
Mr. Heck did with a typical ‘‘Heri- 
tage American” room at a cost of a 
little more than two hundred dollars 
in Ohio ($277 in New York), in- 
cluding all items, from furniture and 
appointments to electrical outlets and 
wallpaper. Almost all of the original 
pieces were retained and treated ac- 
cording to modern standards of good 
taste, permitting the purchase of sev- 
eral new items. 

Present plans for the advancement 
of the “Heritage American’ move- 
ment for reviving the replacement 


market include sets of booklets on 
consumer education in interior decora- 
tion, for distribution through dealers. 
Bigelow-Sanford is having each of six 
booklets, representing six historical 
periods, sponsored by the editors of 
the home institute departments of the 
leading women’s magazines. The 


Manufacturers trying 
to buck buying re- 
sistance because of 
antipathy to the ap- 
pearance of the prod- 
uct will find glad 
tidings in this story of 
how the Lehigh Pack- 
ing Company con- 
quered the problem. 
This is the package 
that took the curse off 
rabbit meat. 


Packaging Bulk Product 
More than Doubles Sales 
for Lehigh Packing 


HE idea of the Lehigh Packing 
| Company, recently inaugurated, 
of merchandising rabbit meat 
in consumer packages, has, in 
most outlets, increased its sales from 
100 to 1000 per cent over those scored 
up when rabbits were sold whole. For 
many years Lehigh had been content 
with the business on this item gleaned 
from institutions, hotels and restau- 
rants. But with the perfection of rab- 
bit production methods by scientific 
breeding and feeding, it seemed fea- 
sible to cultivate the consumer market. 
For many months its attempts to 
market rabbit meat were a dismal fail- 
ure. The shrinking feminine attitude 
toward the appearance of the limp, 
furry animal accounted, to a great ex- 
tent, for the sales barrier. 

Then there were many traditional 
fears associated with eating rabbit 
meat, inherited from the days when 
out-of-season hunters brought home 
breeding animals unfit for consump- 
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booklets contain suggestions for color 
schemes, individual groupings of fur. 
niture, etc. 

Bigelow-Sanford invite other manu. 
facturers to work out the idea accord. 
ing to their own best interests, and 
for the further advancement of better 
business. 
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tion. This could be combated by edu- 
cation on Lehigh’s scientific produc- 
tion methods, but no amount of sales 
effort could combat the other preju- 
dice. 

The discouraging experience of fill- 
ing orders for hundreds of retail ac- 
counts for, say half a dozen whole rab- 
bits one week, and two weeks later 
having the order cut down to one or 
two rabbits, persisted. Lehigh might 
succeed in selling the more hardy 
butcher, but he in turn could not break 
through the feminine aversion to the 
appearance of the rabbit. 

It occurred to H. H. Monk, vice- 
president of the Lehigh Packing Com- 
pany, that the appearance of even 
rabbit meat might be amenable to im- 
provement. He hit upon the happy 
device of a package, in which five por- 
tions of meat are packed. Robert 
Gair designed for the purpose a 
pleasing blue box, cellophane-win- 
dowed, in which the pink morsels of 
meat look very tempting indeed. The 
plant developed by Lehigh for the 
production of rabbits now has 50,000 
rabbits in the growing stage, and an- 
other rabbitry is being built to meet 
the ever-growing demand. 
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in Handling Dealer Helps 


FTER a year’s experience with 

our present set-up we believe 

we have solved the problems 

of waste and obsolescence of 
materials in the sales promotion de- 
partment and we know our promo- 
tional activities have been more result- 
ful this year than ever before. 

This we have done by making sev- 
eral important changes, chief of which 
were the six which are noted in the 
next column together with the results 
accomplished by them. 

Prior to October, 1930, our sales 
promotion activities were a part of the 
advertising department, as is the case 
in most organizations. The advertising 
manager was burdened with as many 
duties as advertising managers usually 
are and sales promotion was restricted 
to a certain point. 

A plan was submitted to the man- 
agement which included separating the 
advertising and sales promotion budg- 
ets and making the advertising man- 
ager and sales promotion manager 
responsible for the operation of their 
individual departments. 

The plan was approved, with the re- 
sult that the advertising department 
was placed in control of all adver- 
tising intended for mass appeal, such 
as newspapers, magazines, billboards, 
radio and general publicity. 

The sales promotion department was 
organized to control the development, 
production and merchandising of sales 
literature, catalogues, window displays, 
educational material, direct mail, sales 
contests, etc., through the factory to 
distributors and their dealers, and 
down to the individual prospect. 

It was apparent, of course, that the 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partments would of necessity have to 
work in close harmony for the purpose 
of devoting their activities to the same 
general sales theme. But that each 
would be free to develop his own re- 
sources for proper methods of getting 
over the established theme. 

When this division was made the 
sales promotion department soon found 
that we had a wide assortment of 
dealer helps and educational litera- 
ture that had been purchased in 
considerable quantities, and that be- 
cause these had been stored in the 
usual manner—with a physical inven- 


As told to D. G. Baird by 
VANCE C. WOODCOX 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Kelvinator Sales Cor poration, 
Detroit 


Vance C. Woodcox 


Kelvinator solved the problem 
of waste and obsolescence of 
materials in the sales promotion 
department—and increased the 
effectiveness of promotion, as 
well—by making the following 
vital changes: 


1. Segregating the department 

2. Setting up an inventory and 
budget control system 

3. Making a charge for all 
dealer helps 

4, Promoting sales of dealer 
helps 

5. Pre-testing all promotional 
plans and materials 

6. Turning savings into more 
and better helps 


The results have been that they 
have: 


— 


. Practically eliminated waste 
and obsolescence 


. Reduced production costs 
about 150 per cent 


. Cut their inventory in half 
. Multiplied the number of 
helps by three 

. Improved the quality of 
helps 

6. Distributed twice as many 
helps as before 
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tory being made twice yearly—the in- 
evitable had occurred and some stocks 
were far in excess of what they should 
have been, while other materials were 
nearing the shortage point. We soon 
realized that a book inventory was not 
sufficient for proper control, so we es- 
tablished the policy of taking a physi- 
cal inventory the first of each month, 
at which time every article would be 
listed at its current selling price and 
we would immediately take note of any 
necessary losses caused through shrink- 
age, charging off of obsolete materials, 
and sampling. 

The value of our inventory is then 
subtracted each month from our oper- 
ating budget, immediately disclosing 
the condition of our working capital. 

In addition to giving us a complete 
check on our budget expenditures, this 
physical inventory enables us to deter- 
mine if a stock of literature is being 
maintained at a dangerously high 
level. If we find this to be the case, 
we call in the member of the sales pro- 
motion department responsible for its 
production and place upon him the 
burden of reducing the stock. 

This has resulted in eliminating over- 
enthusiastic predictions as to quantity 
usage of any one piece of literature, as 
each member of the department real- 
izes that when he creates a piece of 
literature it will be up to him to see 
that it is put to good use and not al- 
lowed to lie on our shelves. Too, it 
enables us to watch closely any possi- 
bility of obsolescence due to change in 
models or copy themes. 

This inventory and budget control 
system has enabled us to hold our obso- 
lescence down to about 4 per cent this 
year, whereas in previous years it was 
—well, entirely too high! 

Meanwhile we have been making a 
charge for all dealer helps. Previously 
we had charged for some helps and 
distributed others free, which was un- 
satisfactory for several reasons. Deal- 
ers had a tendency to look over the 
catalogue and check off the free ones, 
concluding that these would be sufh- 
cient because there was a considerable 
number of them. This naturally re- 
stricted the distribution of others for 
which a charge was made. Dealers 
also had a tendency to order with little 
or no regard to their actual needs. 


This became so common, in fact, and 
resulted in so much waste, that we had 
one clerk busy revising such orders 
and shipping only what he thought 
they really needed. That was largely 
guesswork, of course, and it forced the 
dealer who really needed more to order 
again or do without, while it also 
made some of them a little angry. 

Now, we charge a portion of the 
cost of all helps. This includes print- 
ing, sampling, special promotion, obso- 
lescence and shipping. It does not 
include the cost of operating the de- 
partment. 

Dealers have not objected to bear- 
ing their share of such expenses, as 
the reasons have been explained to 
them and as they are more interested in 
a complete, well-planned series of helps 
of high quality than they are in get- 
ting something for nothing, which 1s 
worth little more than just that. 

We have extended the list until we 
now offer over two hundred items, 
but, unless these are promoted, some 
of them will surely be neglected. So 
the member of this department who 
was formerly responsible for reducing 
dealer orders for no-charge literature 
now puts in his time merchandising 
our stock of sales helps. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to promote the sale of 
so many individual items, of course, 
and since most of them should be used 
in conjunction with others, anyway, we 
have found it an excellent plan to pro- 
mote them in groups. When we are 
arranging a special campaign of any 
kind we prepare a portfolio outlining 
the campaign, picturing, describing 
and pricing all the helps that should 
be used and enclosing a special order 
blank for these helps—making it as 
easy as possible for the dealer to order 
the whole group instead of making a 
limited selection himself. 

It should be understood that in such 
promotions we are not just unload- 
ing our overstocks. These are all genu- 
ine helps that will secure results in the 
campaign if the dealer uses them as 
he should. 

All our helps and promotional plans 
are pre-tested before they are offered 
to the dealers. We use our Detroit 
branch as a kind of sales laboratory 
(see an article on this in the May 31, 
1930, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT) 
and we occasionally stage a complete 
campaign in some other territory just 
to test our plans. 

One such test is worthy of mention 
here. We had some plans which were 
so ambitious—and expensive—that the 
management called a halt and asked 
us to prove our faith by our works; 
to pick out a typical small city and 
stage a complete campaign of the kind 
there for a whole month. We invaded 
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“T want one of those pink tooth-brushes I see advertised so much” 


such a city late in January, bought all 
the billboard space, contracted for full 
pages in the local newspapers, hired 
and trained salesmen, sent out our di- 
rect-mail, and made all other necessary 
preparations — including _ practically 
putting our dealer out of the plumb- 
ing business and into the electric 
refrigeration field in earnest. Then we 
proceeded to put our plans into effect, 
with the result that in February, with 
snow on the ground and the thermom- 
eter registering a point far below 
freezing, we sold more Kelvinators 
than the local dealer had sold during 
the past three years . . . and he was 
considered a pretty live dealer. 

We have reduced our inventory one- 
half! We have practically eliminated 
waste due to shrinkage and obso- 
lescence, and making a charge for all 
helps has amounted to a considerable 
sum; yet the company is investing 
more in sales promotion this year than 
ever before. This we are doing by 
providing more than three times as 
many helps as formerly, by improving 
the quality of practically all materials, 
by reducing prices of some things, by 
spending more in developing cam- 
paigns and promotions, and by appro- 
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priating more money for sales contests 
and rewards. 

We are using more color than ever 
before in our printed matter and are 
also using better paper and printing. 
In our window trims we are using far 
better materials and more of them— 
in spite of: the fact that we have re- 
duced the price over 36 per cent and 
are providing a monthly service, 
whereas formerly there were only six 
trims a year. Price changes are so fre- 
quent that we issue a new list every 
month and the revisions are almost in- 
variably downward. 

This is due chiefly to the lower costs 
of buying in larger quantities, in spite 
of the fact that we have cut our in- 
ventory in half. To take a single ex- 
ample: when we ordered one booklet 
in lots of 100,000, we sold it at $3.50 
a hundred; later, when it was in- 
cluded in a special campaign, we or- 
dered half a million copies of the same 
booklet and reduced the selling price 
to $2.50. 

In order to reduce the unit price by 
increasing Our quantity orders, we had 
at first to face the problem of getting 
dealer orders in greater volume, or, 

(Continued on page 265) 
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Or 


volume sales at 


lower selling cost 


CONCENTRATE 


.in The NEWS 


in Indianapolis 


Only a little while ago, you 
could, with little risk, have 
checked the choice of a profit- 
able market to a couple of 
blind men playing “Eenie, 
meenie, mienie, mo.” But this 
year’s advertising dollars can’t 
go to just any market and come back with a fat pig. Put them 
to work in the right spot, though, and they’ll bring home the 
bacon. 


Here in the Indianapolis Radius, for example. In size, consum- 
ing power and approachability this market has just about every- 
thing that’s needed to produce volume sales at minimum selling 
costs. Plenty of consumers... considerably more than a million 
and a half of them... 92 per cent native born white, 98.7 per cent 
literate, with exceptionally well balanced purchasing power. 
And one newspaper... The News... that covers the market so 
effectively that for the past 37 consecutive years it has been first 
in advertising in Indianapolis. 


Concentrate an adequate appropriation in The News... family 
buying guide of the Indianapolis Radius ... and you'll get a 
profitable volume of sales with a minimum advertising ex- 
penditure. 


Member th Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


THE ((@) 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street 


£4 nus 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan Building 


Before: 


Just a tire repository. 


“Go Goodrich and Grow,” Says Play 
Showing Dealers How to Get Trade 


THREE-ACT play without a 

a name is being presented by 

the B. F. Goodrich Company 

as the wind-up of a series of 
three-day meetings held in Atlanta, 
New York, Akron, Chicago and Los 
Angeles for the 1,200 members of its 
sales force. 

These meetings are used to sell to 
the Goodrich branch managers, sales- 
men and retail store managers the ad- 
vertising and promotion plans for 
1932. 

The play, without a name, is being 
used to dramatize the work of a Good- 
rich salesman and to show how he can 
help the dealer to better his business. 
Simply, the story shows the before and 
after, that is, before the Goodrich 
salesman convinced the tire dealer 
what the Goodrich Company could do 
for him, and after the dealer put into 
effect all the plans available. Eleven 
members of the Goodrich sales and 
advertising force act in the show. Two 
carpenters and an electrician accom- 
pany it and set up the equipment in 
hotel auditoriums in the five cities in 
which the convention is to be held. 

The action of the play takes place in 
the tire store of Johnson, who, like 
many other tire dealers, is having dif- 
ficulty in making ends meet. Cus- 
tomers come in and buy on price only. 
The dealer's store is sloppy-looking, 
he has no system in bookkeeping, 
makes no attempt to push one line of 
tires and does no outside selling or 
advertising of any kind. The Good- 
rich salesman presents to the dealer a 
plan for making his business better. 

The last act shows the dealer's store 


completely fixed up, rearranged with 
good use of advertising and display of 
products. Obviously sales have picked 
up. The dealer has learned how to 
sell and has even gone out and de- 
voted much of his time to outside sell- 
ing in getting commercial business. 
The play as presented in New York 
won prolonged applause from the au- 
dience. In the play, the dealer and his 
two helpers were well characterized. 
The average difficulties of the none- 
too-successful dealer were successfully 
portrayed. Goodrich salesmen are 
offered money prizes for the best name 
for ‘the play without a name’’—the 
final touch in accentuating its message 
and making the audience think about 
it after the curtain has rung down. 
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How Many Subscribers 
Read and Remember? 
Dr. Starch Tells 


What percentage of the subscribers 
of a given publication see your adver- 
tisements? Assume that you use two 
columns in American, Good House- 
keeping, McCall's, Pictorial Review 
and Saturday Evening Post, with a 
combined circulation of 12,035,000 
copies. How many millions would re- 
member that relatively small ad ? 

A soap company’s advertisement of 
that size, appearing recently in these 
publications, was remembered as hav- 
ing been seen by 7,860,459 readers, or 
65.5 per cent, according to an investi- 
gation made by Dr. Daniel Starch and 
staff, New York. Other advertise- 
ments tested by him ranked slightly 
higher, others lower. 

Dr. Starch believes that most basic 
marketing problems may be boiled 
down into the following six questions: 
Who can and will buy my product? 
How many such people are there? 
Where do they live? How can I reach 
those people? What shall I say to 
them? How shall I say it? 

His studies on the buying power of 
the American market are designed to 
answer the first three questions, and he 
announced this week new services on 
sales control areas, advertising pre- 
testing, and advertising effectiveness 
reports as answers to the last three. 


DeEtrRoit—George B. Gray is now district 
manager of the southwestern territory, at 
Dallas, for Leonard Refrigerator Corpora- 
tion here. 


LEWISBURG, TENN.—Ozark Pencil Com- 
pany, leading manufacturer of novelty and 
advertising pencils, has moved its plant 
from St. Louis to this city. 


After: A persuasive Goodrich sales shop. 
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ber , . - . - . The = —_ ee: _ grounds for 
: . | complaint. State sales taxes ranging 
>) / AVERAGE PRICES OF GASOLINE |» from two to seven cents a gallon now 
‘ IN 50 REPRESENTATIVE CITIES ae account for about one-third, on the 
—_ ” average, of the price consumers pay 
cil .  oilbeastell D ly for gasoline, and the movement, 
oo as % launched in Oregon in 1919, is 
eee ag ns 2s steadily going higher. A national gaso- 
: re if se oan woe | line tax, the oil men fear, might be 
sete Hi i = a the straw that breaks the camel’s back. 
=e | : Many governmental leaders believe the 
ith a emg diaynsteed | ne: general sales tax to be the most 
yO () RETAIL PRICE 22.63 ' 20 f A 1 Sie 
phe iil “ equitable means of getting Uncle 
a Nit | H 1s out of the red. 
7 
7 a 
; RETAIL PRICE 4 ; a 
hav. ‘ More Promotion Multiplies 
nd HN. Outdoor Girl Volume 
vote il —— H Mt New York—Dr. D. P. Gillespie, sec- 
. 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 192 T , T I retary of e —— —— —_ 
htly State gasoline taxes continue to mount—and the government may add more. Ne neds Bataene Pie presses 
adie president and Sidney Picker, advertis- 
Hed . 0 0 S | ss ee oe cee ‘ 

* nit sales of the company’s Outdoor 
: | Mills Says $600,000,0 ales Tax = wi = sat i. 
vite om nounced, increased from 4,000,000 in 
“i Would Cover Half of U. S. Deficit 1930 to more than 15,000,000 in 
a 1931, largely as a result of a 100 per 

WASHINGTON—A tax of 2 per cent of general sales tax,” Mr. Mills ex- cent increase in advertising. 

of on sales of “general manufactures” plained, “this department has further Crystal stockholders voted an increase 
to was mentioned by Ogden L. Mills, considered the possibility of employ- of 50 per cent in advertising appro- 
he Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter ing such a tax. We hold to our priation for 1932. The company 
on to Acting Chairman Crisp of the original opinion that a limited group plans to extend its sales activities to 
re. House Ways and Means Committee of selected excise taxes is a preferable at least six foreign countries. 

- this week, as the most prolific method = method of raising the required rev- 

a of wiping out an expected governmen- _ enue, not only from the standpoint of 
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tal deficit of $1,241,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1933. This tax—which 
Secretary Mills did not indorse— 
would provide about $600,000,000. 
The Treasury Department also pro- 
poses, among other measures, an in- 
crease of one-sixth in the present 
tobacco tax (or $58,000,000) ; taxes 
of 5 per cent on passenger automobile 
sales, of 3 per cent on trucks and 2.5 
per cent on accessories (or a total of 
$100,000,000) ; of 10 per cent on 
admissions ($110,000,000) ; of 5 per 
cent on radio and phonograph equip- 
ment and accessories ($11,000,000) ; 
of 7 per cent on domestic consump- 
tion of electricity and gas ($94,000,- 
000); taxation on telephone and 
telegraph messages ($50,000,000) ; 
and a one-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax, 
providing $165,000,000. 

There would also be an increase of 
0.5 per cent in the rate of corporation 
income tax; the return of individual 
income taxes to the 1924 basis, addi- 
tional surtaxes, estate taxes, convey- 
ance of realty and stock transfer taxes. 
On the other hand, the government 
would do its part by reducing expendi- 
tures $100,000,000, to about $4,113,- 
000,000. 

“In view of the interest in some form 


administration but also from that of 
basic economic considerations. . 
‘Should the committee decide to sub- 
stitute” the general for the selected 
sales tax, the department believes, it 
would be possible to administer such 
a tax “provided there would be sub- 
stantially no exceptions.” 

Tobacco, oil, automotive and other in- 
dustries already have protested against 
proposed taxation or increases of taxa- 
tion directed primarily against them. 
Among widely used products the to- 
bacco tax is especially high—amount- 
ing in cigarettes to six cents a package 
of 20s, or four times the manufac- 
turers’ profit and more than twice the 
combined average profit of whole- 
salers and retailers, on each package. 
Certain states also impose cigarette 
taxes. 

The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce points out that, with its 
industry now beginning to assume a 
position of leadership in the gradual 
return to general prosperity, a sales 
tax imposed on motor cars and ac- 
cessories at this time would not only 
tend to wipe out whatever increases 
in volume are achieved but would re- 
tard the development of supplying 
and affiliated industries as well. 


Sells Transitones 


PHILADELPHIA—Russell L. Heberling, with 
Philco Radio since 1910, more recently as 
New York district manager, has become 
vice-president of the Philco Transitone 
Corporation, in charge of distribution of 
this automotive radio receiver. 


One-Chair Living Room 
Provokes GE Crusade 
CLEVELAND—General _ Electric 
Company has set out to solve 
the “‘one-chair living room prob- 

lem.” 

Discovering that throughout 
nearly all of the 20,000,000 
wired homes in the country, 
only one chair of the living 
room has an adequate and cor- 
rect light at it, the company is 
devoting nearly 30,000,000 ad- 
vertising pages and five noon 
radio broadcasts over fifty-six 
stations to this theme. 

The campaign is being run in 
the month of March. Window 
displays, suggested newspaper 
advertisements for local use, and 
other sales ideas are provided 
by the incandescent lamp de- 
partment. 
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Squibb Advertising Will Be Varied 
to Fit 90 Individual Markets 


New York-—Tailor-made advertising, 
modeled to fit each of ninety individ- 
ual markets, has been adopted by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, manufacturing, chem- 
ists, for their merchandising campaign 
this year. 

“Because of new trends in merchan- 
dising methods that have arisen during 
recent years,” says Theodore Weicker, 
executive vice-president, “and because 
of present difficult business conditions, 
it was felt necessary to make the keen- 
est possible analysis of both markets 
and mediums of advertising in order 
to bring maximum results.” 

The analysis was made by N. W. Ayer 
& Son. Involved was the search for a 
definite answer to the question: ‘“What 
are the primary markets of the United 
States?” Four factors were considered: 
(1) Population, indicating the quan- 
tity of consumer traffic; (2) Wealth, 
indicating ability to buy; (3) Living 
standards, indicating willingness to 
buy, and (4) Concentration of retail 
outlets and retail sales, indicating 
where business is actually being done. 

The analysis of newspaper and mag- 
azine circulations served to indicate 
the relative value of each in the im- 
portant, or primary, areas: those in 
which magazines do not provide the 
intensive coverage necessary to secure 
the greatest available volume of busi- 
ness and those in which the “power of 
newspaper advertising’ is to be in- 
voked. The problem was “‘one of ad- 
justing the use of these two mediums 
to obtain the utmost effectiveness from 
both.” 

An arbitrary limit of ninety was set 
as the number of major markets, 
though it was pointed out in the anal- 
ysis that the term obviously was flex- 
ible. These, it was found, included 
less than one-third the total area of 
the United States, but represented be- 
tween 70 and 80 per cent of the total 
market for quality merchandise. These 
territories have ninety principal cities 
and towns as their center; around them 
are grouped the counties which are 
shown to represent a major market, 
selected because of proved responsive- 
ness in the purchase of quality prod- 
ucts. Other factors, such as transpor- 
tation facilities, geographical accidents 
or the proximity of other trading cen- 
ters, influenced the grouping of these 
counties around the trading center. 

The final index rating of these ninety 
areas, it was stated, show that the New 
York marketing center naturally holds 
first place with an index rating of 


11.428. In the position of states, IIli- 
nois, for instance, is given an index 
rating of 7.84—which means that a 
firm or corporation doing a national 
business is entitled to do at least 
11.428 per cent of that business in the 
city of New York and 7.84 per cent 
of it in the state of Illinois. 
Balancing the market indices with 
publication circulations, it was found 
that magazines closely paralleled the 
market index except in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, where cir- 
culation falls below the average. 

The reason for this, it is stated, is 
the high concentration of population 
providing its own news and support- 
ing many local publications which 
hold the attention of the local public. 
“In the primary market,’ said Mr. 
Weicker, ‘there will be increased con- 
centrated effort in newspapers. The 
cities in which this effort is to be made 
have been selected partly on the basis 
of existing volume and partly on the 
basis of our market index. This means 
practically a tailor-made campaign in 
each city.” 


Octogenarian Studebaker: 
Sales and Line Growing 
SOUTH BEND—Signalizing Stude- 
baker’s eightieth birthday, the first 
Rockne “65” rolled off the assembly 
line in Detroit February 16. This 
marks the entry by this subsidiary into 
the passenger car field of lowest price 
and largest volume. 

In South Bend the eightieth birthday 
was marked by the production of a 
new 3-ton truck to be sold at a lower 
price than any other truck of similar 
capacity. Convertible sedans and 
roadsters will be built for the first time 
on the President, Commander, Dic- 
tator and Studebaker Six chassis. 

In Buffalo a new line of Pierce-Arrow 
trucks for 1932 is announced. These 
trucks are so designed as to permit an 
interchangeability of engines, axles 
and other principal units so that each 
truck may be built to fit precisely the 
work it is to do. 

Orders on hand indicate that the 
Studebaker Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries will celebrate the eightieth an- 
niversary month by selling twice as 
many units as in February, 1931. 


ATLANTA—Atlanta has been made south- 
eastern headquarters for all divisions of 
the Armstrong Cork Company, which has 
just established new quarters at 107 Cone 
Street, Northwest, here. 


ees 


John E. Sharp 


Alseco Forms ‘‘Market 
Research Committee” 
for Container Study 


PITTSBURGH—To improve the ciosures 
and often the entire design of glass 
containers used in the food, drug, oil 
and other industrics—'‘from the con- 
sumer backwards’—a Market Research 
Committee has been formed by 
Aluminum Seal Company, division of 
Aluminum Company of America. 
One phase of the work, already de- 
veloped, is the introduction of alumi- 
num milk bottle caps, which, it is said, 
are as economical as paper and are 
proof against tampering and ordinary 
handling treatment. Beatrice Cream- 
ery Company already has started pro- 
duction of a new type of ‘‘shoulderless’’ 
milk bottle, on which the aluminum 
caps are used. Distribution has been 
started in the middle west, this maga- 
zine is informed, and will be extended 
as production capacity permits. New 
shapes of milk bottles—-one resem- 
bling a jug, with the cream in the neck 
—also are being worked out. 

The committee is headed by J. E. 
Sharp, vice-president of Aluminum 
Seal, and comprises: Donald H. Til- 
son, sales manager; E. Frank Ander- 
son, assistant sales manager; A. G. 
Osborne, head of the company’s 
laboratory; R. M. Wareham, service 
manager, and Emerson E. Hogg, in 
charge of field service work, who has 
been particularly concerned with the 
design of bottle finishes. 

‘The committee will be concerned not 
only with technical and laboratory 
problems,” Mr. Sharp said, ‘‘but with 
problems relating to container design 
and consumer buying habits. Today, 
‘packaging’ is an important factor in 
the increased sales of many concerns.” 
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WHAT DO YOU SUGGEST? 


Last October SALES MANAGEMENT pub- 


lished its annual Survey of Spending Power. 
Our editors and statistical staff, under the 
direction of Ray B. Prescott, are working now 
on this Fall’s edition. We want to make it 
as practical, as complete, as possible. Here 


is a sample set-up from the 1931 edition: 


MICHIGAN (Continued) 


“AUTOMOBILE _ | “RETAIL SALES (1929) 


ALL SPENDABLE MONEY 


mre | POPULATION || REGISTRATIONS | (Based on abstracts from the U. 8. Census | Cost INCOME 1930 
COUNTIES | | setiiaiaainaaas (Passenger Cars) 1930 | of Distribution) of |} —— 
pape op | | : am | In thousands of dollars | Per | 
( | Wp j | Canita | 
indented italics | Under Over Total %G of o of City Total (1929) | —_ | 0 
; City County || $1,000 $1,000 || (thousands| U.S. A. | Cloth-| | | U.S. A.| Industrial Farm | Total U.S. A,| U.S.A. 
i | of dollars) } Total Food | jng | Auto | Drug} = 100 | | — 1099 | Total 
ee ee ee — | . bee | ee Se eee Pere eccedued 
Lansing....... | (OD eT) SOREN Serer cre | 54,492 1090 | 23.48) 19.63] 22.76] 3.71 || 110.7 ||....... Rivas iiea aS 2 | Sih haees 
| ees ar Pasews seen 35,093 | 7,889 2,518 | ; | EORS Bree Pera SA e | 11,900 | 4,961 16,861 82.7 0236 
PORO s caseeres< | ae enes 7,517 || 1,378 489 | aoe Bats er) | | eae 1,761 | 562 2,323 53.2 | .0033 
WOR....ccceceeeefeeeeees- ++ 20,805 | 2,048 1,320 ||... $3 Bis, vad 9,405 491 9,896 | 81.8 | .0139 
Isabella......... ne 21,126 | 5,790 1,105 |)... | anette | |e ut Be nse | 3,092 3,443 | 6,535 | 53.2 | .0092 
Jackson......... anel 92,304 I 17,694 (7 | See Cremer cr . | : | PC | 68,951 | 4,070 | 73,021 } 136.1 | .1024 
Jackson... . tt ee Beret Ie "...) 41,564 0831 | 22.33] 18.33| 21.15] 3.09 | 107.7 ||.......... Ris ; real ; 
Kalamazoo... | 91,368 17,186 7,112 ||... ; ae asbcowkaad } } 67,710 2,859 | 70,569 | 132.9 0989 
Kalamazoo 54,786 44,460 0889 21.55] 19 79| 23.59) 3.86 95.7 css enuneel : Rs en et | 
cacunsocaiees ool 500 437 | 937 | 42.4 0013 


Kalkaska. . 3.799 | 674) ~——s«180 |. 


1. Did you find value in ALL of these columns? 
If not, which ones best fitted your needs? 


2. Is this arrangement of the data satisfactory? 


3. What additional information would youlike? 


THE EDITORS WILL APPRECIATE YOUR SUGGESTIONS AND CRITICISMS 
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Walk-Over Keeps Shoe Stores Busy 
by Spotlighting Its Best Sellers 


BROCKTON, Mass.—A_ program of 
finding and concentrating on twenty 
universal best sellers has resulted in 
simplification of advertising and a 
larger proportionate sale of footwear 
for the George E. Keith Company 
here, which distributes its Walk-Over 
shoes through more than 4,000 stores. 
In the last five years the company’s 
volume has averaged $25,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Until ten years ago the company is- 
sued yearly catalogues which were sold 
to stores at a small cost. The cat- 
alogues were becoming larger due to 
the introduction of style factors and 
the increase in the number of manu- 
factured styles, which in turn increased 
costs. They were then sold to stores 
at half price. This lasted until a few 
years ago when the company, original- 
ly a manufacturer of men’s shoes, had 
become established as a maker of 
women’s shoes. This part of its busi- 
ness had become 50 per cent of its 
total output, and introducing the style 
factor was a serious problem in adver- 
tising. 

A study disclosed the fact that each 
year there were usually two or three 
big, universal sellers throughout the 
country. The company then inaugurat- 
ed the plan of featuring these popular 
products, to pull the entire line. In 
order to give uniform, country-wide 
selections, and to take into considera- 
tion any sectional variations in styles, 
it was decided at first to concentrate 
on sixteen styles, to furnish advertising 
material on these sixteen options to 
stores at cost, and to allow store man- 
agers a choice of any eight of them. 
Eight, it was figured, would be the 
largest number of best sellers any one 
store could reasonably push. This 
year it was deemed better to offer 
wider selections for a more complete 
country-wide coverage, and _ twenty 
styles were selected. 

Selections are made by the Keith mer- 
chandise men and salesmen, assisted 
by sectional retailers and field man- 
agers. Experience in best selling 
numbers from previous seasons is a 
matter of major importance in these 
selections, as is also a thorough study 
of present style factors. 

Styles are pushed by trade paper and 
national magazine advertising, local 
newspaper copy used by the stores, 
and by direct mail, the latter being 
perhaps the most concentrated public- 
ity medium. For this, printed inserts 
of the selected styles are processed 
from actual photographs which, with 


folders and envelopes, are sold to store 
managers for about four cents apiece. 
“Action” photographs are used—each 
showing one style worn by a woman 
whose lower skirt and hosiery are also 
shown. For atmosphere, a background 
of a trellis, a traveling bag, a doorway, 
chair or such is always included. Each 
insert is titled and the style described. 
Inserts are processed by printing and 
not by photography, so that they are 
mailed at usual costs for direct-mail 
letters. While the picture inserts first 
were about three by four inches in 
size, finished dull, the present are 
three by five inches, and glossy, giving 
richer shadings. 

Inserts are made by the Keith Com- 
pany in quantities of about 2,500,000, 
while about 250,000 folders in colors 
to match envelopes are printed. Eight 
inserts, the number of options allowed 
each store manager, are mailed in a 
folder. 

Results? Very satisfactory. It is ad- 
vertising of the sort store managers 
buy because they need rather than be- 
cause they are forced to buy. It is a 
company policy to provide this ma- 
terial to be offered to store managers 
of company stores at cost, and charged 
to each individual store. The store 
managers need not buy any of it if 
they don’t want to—although more 
and more of them do. 

For weeks after the direct-mail ma- 
terial is sent out these managers re- 
port that women come to their store 
bringing the insert of the particular 
style that appealed to them. Many new 
customers are brought in by this ad- 
vertising, and former patrons are made 
more regular purchasers. 

Folders with their inserts are dis- 
tributed in three different ways as each 
store manager desires. His materials 
(folders, inserts and envelopes to 
match) may be sent “as is” to the 
store for addressing and mailing, or 
the envelopes may be addressed at 
Brockton, from a mailing list fur- 
nished by the store manager, and the 
materials sent ready to mail locally; 
or the entire addressing and mailing 
may be done at Brockton. Most store 
managers, however, prefer the second 
method, which gives the letter a local 
postmark and which determines the 
grading of the local postoffice—in turn 
determining the local postmaster’s 
salary. This method, they believe, 
creates the most good-will. 

The big campaigns of the year for 
women’s shoes come in the spring and 
fall, when materials reach the con- 


sumer about two weeks before Easter | 


and shortly after Labor Day. 


To augment advertising furnished to 
company-owned and privately owned | 


Walk-Over stores, advertising stress. 
ing best sellers is prepared for some 
200 independent stores that sell Walk. 
Overs but do business under the pro. 
prietor’s name. These folders are less 
expensive, costing about one-half or 
one cent apiece, because in these stores 
Walk-Overs are one of several other 
lines, and they cannot be pushed so 
extensively as if they were a one-line 
proposition. 

The company also furnishes a news- 
paper advertising service on the best 
sellers. This consists of a monthly, 
sixteen-page magazine, describing sev- 
eral newspaper layouts, materials for 
which are furnished at no cost to store 
managers. These advertisements are 
so arranged that retailers may have 
the electrotype of the copy without 
the shoe included, the entire mat, or 
the shoe cut alone. In this way store 
managers can use the copy shown 
with cuts of another pair of shoes 
which perhaps might be better sellers 
in their particular localities. This is 
done to encourage the use of local 
newspaper space and to assist store 
managers in getting more effective 
layouts. 


Retail Grocers Urge 
Price Maintenance 


MILWAUKEE—There is considerable 
divergence of opinion among retailers 
as to the merits and possibilities of the 
proposed Capper-Kelly resale price 
maintenance bill. 

Almost coincident with the passage of 
a resolution by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in New York (SM, 
February 13), reaffirming its opposi- 
tion to the measure, the executive 
board of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers meeting here reiterated 
the opinion of the Association in favor 
of the bill and urged early congres- 
sional action on it. 

The grocers’ executive board also took 
its position on the side of the Sugar 
Institute which is now being investi- 
gated by the Government for alleged 


violation of the anti-trust law. The- 


board endorsed the ‘‘code of ethics of 
the Institute and commended its ef- 
forts to eliminate trade abuses and un- 
ethical practices” from the sugar in- 
dustry. 


Directs Converse Sales 

MALDEN, Mass.—C. E. Little, former presi- 
dent of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 
Company, Beacon Falls, Connecticut, has 
become vice-president in charge of sales of. 
the Converse Rubber Company here. 
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How We Cut Wastes 


in Handling Dealer Helps 
(Continued from page 258) 

failing this, building up our inventory 
to a dangerous point. And inasmuch 
as we had established a policy of main- 
taining our inventory at a profitable 
level, our only recourse was to mer- 
chandise the piece and secure addi- 
tional orders so that we could in- 
crease Our printing volume. 

This, we found, was the answer to 
our literature production problems and 
the key to our sales promotion activ- 
ity. Because, in order to merchandise 
the literature, we must devise com- 
pletely rounded-out plans to justify 
asking for increased dealer orders. 

As fast as the material is sold 
through campaigns or the natural 
course of business the return we fe- 
ceive from its sale is placed back in 
our budget for the purpose of devel- 
oping more sales promotion material, 
and the difference between our produc- 
tion and selling cost and revenue de- 
rived from dealer orders is entered 
against our budget as an expense item. 

While we have been highly gratified 
with our success in reducing the in- 
ventory of the department, eliminating 
waste, shrinkage and obsolescence, in- 
troducing more and better helps, and 
winning the approval of the new plan 
on the part of dealers, perhaps we 
should be most pleased by the fact that 
during a year such as 1931, and imme- 
diately following the change of policy 
concerning free distribution of many 
helps, we have distributed more than 
twice as much promotional material as 
we did during the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Multi-Message Service 
Established by Postal 

New YorK—As the result of an ex- 
periment last month in which 1,207,- 
500 copies of a message from W. J. 
McAneeny, president of Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Company, were delivered by 
Postal messengers to Hudson-Essex 
owners and other prospects through- 
out the country (SM January 23), the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company has 
established rates for its new Joint 
Telegraph-Special Messenger Service. 
One million or more sales messages 
may be delivered on special blanks in 
one city for seven cents a message, and 
in more than one city for eight cents. 
Other rates are: 100,000 to 250,000, 
ten cents in one city, thirteen in more 
than one; 250,000-500,000, nine and 
eleven and one-half cents; 500,000- 
750,000, eight and ten; and 750,000- 
1,000,000, seven and one-half and 
nine. 
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John Bath & Co. 


adopt the “no waste" 
advertising method 


Autopoints 
t Pp F. A. FORD, 
Western Manager, 
John Bath & Co., Inc., 
Chicago. (Home office: 
Worcester, Mass.) 


can do a similar job 
for you. Send coupon. 


TTT UEP LULL LULL REEL LOc  00 


H°” to reach the key people 
in certain localities in a way 
that will register and be remem- 
bered ... every sales manager has 
that problem. 

Here is how John Bath & Co., 
New England manufacturers of 
taps and dies, accomplish it in 
the central west. Through their 
western sales office at Chicago, 
they give out thousands of Auto- 
point Pencils, imprinted with the 


manufacturers who buy this pencil 


firm’s name, to important people 
in manufacturing concerns in this 
territorial region. 

F, A. Ford, Sales Manager, 
adopted and sponsored this 
method of advertising and accord- 
ing to his own statement he finds 
“it brings unquestionably satis- 
factory results.” Is there a sug- 
gestion here for you? 

No waste 
Today, when budgets are being 
trimmed,many manufacturers are 
advertising the Autopoint way 
because there is no waste in the 
Autopoint method. You reach 
the people you want to reach. You 
can buy imprinted Autopoints in 
any quantity according to your 
pocketbook. The Autopoint 
method is effective, too. We can 
give you the names of scores of 


in large quantities year after year. 
American business has given 
Autopoint a thorough test and 
found that it does the job. 
Some firms use Autopoints as 
prizes. Others to carry their sales 
story to individuals whom sales- 
men cannot reach. Still 
other lines of business in 
which printed advertis- 
ing is not practicable 
find this a way to keep 
their name before cus- 
tomers and prospects. 


A free sales plan 


Without obligation, we will sub- 
mit a brief plan to show how 
Autopoints can fit into your ad- 
vertising program. It will cost you 
nothing to examine our proposal. 
Just fill in, clip and mail the cou- 
pon, and full detailswill besentyou. 


| SM 2-20-32 
| AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| 

| 

| Without obligation, please send booklet, sales-building prop- 
| osition, prices, etc., on imprinted Autopoint Pencils. 


The ‘Better Pencil” # Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”’—protected by patent. But | DT ee eee 9 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 
2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- BD 2 eo er rh ee 
weigh material. 
Perfect balance—not “top-heavy.” 
I ic as laa cea pa heclatdetocbate cans 


Autopoint (u., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 
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98 Per Cent of GE Refrigerator 
Dealers Made a Profit in 1931 


CLEVELAND—Approximately 98 per 
cent of the several thousand General 
Electric refrigerator dealers operated at 
a profit last year, A. A. Uhalt, man- 
ager of the dealer division’ of the 
department, announced last week. 
“Only a little more than 2 per cent 
of our dealers,’ Mr. Uhalt added, 
either left the GE organization to join 
other refrigerator manufacturers or to 
leave the business entirely. 

These factors Mr. Uhalt believed to be 
due largely to the department’s “con- 
servative attitude in regard to gross 
discounts. We preferred to pass sav- 
ings in production cost along to the 
public. 

“Large gross discounts suffer,’ he ex- 
plained, “when compared to public 
acceptance of a product, or customer’s 
satisfaction, and sales assistance from 
the manufacturer. 

‘“Dealers—whether distributor-dealers 
or dealers employing salsmen—form 
the basis of our distribution. We con- 
centrated on turnover of dealer stocks 
and capital invested—aided by the 
performance of our product and an in- 
tensive national advertising program. 
We persuaded them that a slightly 
smaller gross profit, plus a higher rate 
of turnover, was more to their advan- 
tage than a higher gross profit per 
unit on slower turnover. 

“The GE refrigeration department 
operates on the belief that sales are in 
direct proportion to the number of 
people contacted. A survey plan was 
adopted. Each home in the dealer's 
territory received a call either from the 
dealer or from the next most impor- 
tant member of his organization. 
From these calls was learned the atti- 
tude of the people in his community 
toward electric refrigeration, his busi- 
ness and General Electric refrigeration 
in particular. No attempt was made 
to sell on a survey call. Sales promo- 
tion literature was left and ap- 
pointments made to meet with likely 
prospects when husband and wife were 
together. The appointment with the 
family then becomes his first actual 
sales call. On the visit to the family 
a complete “‘slide film’’ presentation 
is made of the General Electric re- 
frigerator. Even the children bécome 
interested in the story, because it is a 
little picture show in itself. 

“Surveying a territory is not easy. But 
each dealer and salesman tries earnest- 
ly to average 150 calls each week, 
carefully selecting his prospects from 
the week’s survey. As soon as the 


survey of the territory is completed, 
which usualiy takes from three to five 
months, it is begun all over again be- 
cause new users develop new pros- 
pects. To find these new prospects 
is not a matter of guesswork, and a 
systematic combing of the territory 
again is necessary. 

“Last year’s profits and sales were not 
built upon enthusiastic salesmanship 
alone. The prospect had to be con- 
vinced that a General Electric refrig- 
erator was a good thing to own and 
hence a good thing to buy. 

“The dealer learned from his dis- 
‘ributor that he could not expect to 
have his salesmen sell General Elec- 
tric refrigerators successfully unless 
they knew and appreciated the econo- 
mies which the General Electric re- 
frigerator brings to the home. The 
dealer realized that every average 
salesman represents the buyer for ap- 
proximately fifty homes. If the dealer 
himself is his only salesman, then he 
represents a similar potential volume 
of business, or even more. For this 


volume it was certainly worth while 
giving a little thought to training in 
the economic facts of mechanical re- 
frigeration.” 


Wins National Paint 
Display Contest 


BosToN — Dramatizing the slogan 
“Sunshine or rain, it’s always the 
same,” the Conlin Company, Bridge- 
port distributor of wall paper, paint 
and mill supplies, has won the grand 


ition 7 


Victor Uses Records 
to Sell Records 

LONDON—The Gramophone 
Company (Victor) has decided 
that phonograph records can be 
useful as salesmen. 
Each month a twelve-inch rec- 
ord containing extracts of the 
principal numbers in the cur- 
rent catalogue, and a sales talk, 
are sent to a list of prospects. 
Not only do the records help 
dealers to sell, the company said, 
but they can be lent to customers 
to assist them in making selec. 
tions. 
First copies are free—extras 
costing the dealer one shilling 
(25 cents) each. 


Conn. Mutual Life Forms 
Prospect Service Bureau 


HARTFORD—A Prospect Service Bu- 
reau, a circularizing plan to aid repre- 
sentatives in s<lling retirement income 
insurance, has been formed by the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, along sales promotion lines. 
For several months the company has 
been conducting a preliminary direct- 
mail campaign in nine agencies, which 
has proved so successful that it will 
be extended to all agencies interested. 


ptize—a Ford Tudor sedan—in a con- 
test conducted by the Boston Varnish 
Company for the best window display 
of Kyanize paint, varnish and enamel. 
Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada participated—prizes also 
being awarded in five regional divi- 
sions. 
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American Airways Start 
“Cook’s Tour’ Service 
for Executive Trips 


New YorK—American Airways, Inc., 
has inaugurated a Business Planning 
Travel Service, utilizing various modes 
of transportation—airplane, train of 
bus, or a combination—to facilitate 
and simplify executives’ journeys. The 
service is available in fifty-eight offices 
of American Airways throughout the 
country. 
The traveler is asked to supply a list 
of the cities he plans to visit and an 
estimate of the approximate number of 
business hours he wishes to spend in 
each. The service makes reservations 
and supplies tickets, if desired, over 
all lines to be used. A_ personal 
schedule card summarizes for the 
traveler the time of arrivals and de- 
partures, fares, distances and other es- 
sential information. 
The bureau also provides a comparison 
of time and cost between air and other 
modes of transportation. Based on a 
study of more than 4,000 cases, Amer- 
ican Airways says that, though the 
initial cost of air transportation is 
“slightly higher, the cost per business 
hour’’—considering salaries and living 
expenses added to slower means of 
transportation—is ‘“‘decidedly lower.” 
Even tips are less, in proportion to 
mileage covered. 
For instance, a round-trip journey be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles 
costs: 

Via Rail and Plane 


Leave New York—5 p.m., Monday 
Arrive Los Angeles—7.15 p. m., Wednesday 
(54 hours, including ground time) 

One Round 


Way Trip 
Rail fate 2s. chsiean $ 22.45 
tT 8 | 2.40 
Lower berth ......... 6.38 
PNG MAGE. 5 66 16, oce se cca 6 od 127.00 $288.00* 
Meals (2 each day— 

i ea aa 5.00 10.00 
Hotel at Dallas ...... 400 8.00 
Ground transportation. . 1.75 3.50 
_.  Reenrien 2.00 4.00 


$170.98 $313.50 
Via Rail (Fastest trains) 


Leave New York—2.45 p.m., Monday 
Arrive Los Angeles—5.00 p. m., Thursday 
(77% hours) 


One Round 

Way Trip 
Rail Pane ye bet ces ae oe $109.77 $219.54 
Diy | 19.60 39.20 
Lower berth ......... 32.63 65.26 
Meals (3 days at $3.50) 10.50 21.00 
Wiccan ricononnaae 4.00 8.00 


$176.50 $353.00 


*Includes rail fare, extra fare and lower berth 
berween New York and Port Columbus. 


And this does not include the saving 
of 4614 hours of the executive's time. 


true travel 


Scores of modern-minded business men have discovered that 
American Airways Business Travel Planning Service can help 
them make the most effective use of air transportation. By air— 
they see more people, do more business, in less time, at lower cost. 


Our Business Travel Planning Staff will gladly plan your next 
trip to secure time and money savings for you. Address American 
Airways Business Travel Planning Service, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, giving full details of your proposed journey. 


We will send you complete itineraries, showing all departures, 
arrivals, stop-overs, air or rail connections, and one-way and round- 
trip fares between the points you mention. Travel Planning is 
but one of the complete transportation and air mail services ren- 
dered by American Airways over its nationwide network of airlines. 


Reservations and information regarding travel by American Airways may also 
be obtained at any leading hotel, travel agency, or Postal Telegraph office. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 7. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 


Directly Nationwide 
Serving 60 Passenger 
Major Air Mail 
American 
Cities 


**TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 17.—The most surprising 
feature of the present session of Congress is the teamwork 
of opposing political parties. It has been many years since 
Democrats and Republicans in both houses have cooperated 
so completely in working for the common good, and the 
oldest observers here say that such a thing has never hap- 
pened before in time of peace. 

As a result, it is probable that the Glass-Steagall bill, 
passed by the House last Monday, will become a law before 
the end of the week. Its before-passage effect on the stock 
market last week is an indication of the influence it will 
have in the future, and it is approved by the soundest 
financial minds with certain reservations. 

From high up in the administration fear has keen ex- 
pressed that the expansion of credit due to passage of the 
bill may cause a too rapid recovery that cannot be sus- 
tained. The newspapers of the country have been asked 
not to over-estimate the effect of the legislation and to 
subdue their ballyhoo for a return of prosperity. Evi- 
dently, the administration is determined that another seri- 
ous setback shall be prevented until it is necessary for 
another generation to learn from experience that economic 
sins and blunders must be paid for. 

It is difficult to induce government economists to fore- 
cast, but their consensus appears to be that both commod- 
ity prices and stocks and bonds have established their lows, 
and that the public can safely anticipate a trend of im- 
provement in practically all industries. 


The Demand for Quality, in preference to “bargain” 
prices, has been reported to be rapidly increasing by de- 
partment and other stores in many cities. In fact, sev- 
eral recent investigations by the Department of Commerce 
indicate that in all lines the cut price has definitely lost 
its lure, that an increasing majority of purchasers are look- 
ing for value and quality, and that the best merchandising 
Opportunities respond to sound sales plans. 


To Localize Aid for Business Men, in giving the wid- 
est possible application to statistics and information, is a 
plan just announced by the Department of Commerce. The 
cooperative program has been worked out between the de- 
partment, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organization Secretaries. 
Local chambers of commerce will be enabled to equip 
themselves with an extensive marketing information service 
for extension to individual merchants and manufacturers. 
The plan has been tried out in practical application during 
the last six months by a group of local chambers of com- 
merce which have reported many advantageous results. 


The Nation-Wide Bicentennial Celebration which will 
be inaugurated next Monday is expected to assist in pull- 
ing business out of the dumps. Continuing from Wash- 
ington’s birthday until Thanksgiving, it is announced as 
“a nation-wide, even a world-wide series of celebrations 
in which every state, city and town—every organization 
and institution, every home and individual—in this coun- 
try, together with Americans and others in many foreign 
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countries, will participate.’ It is reported that the designs 
of Paris fashions will show the effect of the Bicentennial, 
and that many lines of business have been benefited, in. 
cluding textiles, jewelry and printing. 


Consumer Markets throughout the country may be ana. 
lyzed in a manner that would be of inestimable value to 
manufacturers, if the demand for a “trial balloon’’ indi. 
cates sufficient interest. ‘‘Concentration of Markets for 
Consumer Commodities in Massachusetts’ is the first re. 
port, and in a surprisingly concise form it gives all of the 
data necessary for the estimating of reliable quotas. Avail. 
able copies are few in number; but as long as they last 
they will be forwarded to SALES MANAGEMENT readers 
who request them. Address Charles B. Eliot, who compiled 
the report for the Department of Commerce. 


The Capper-Kelly Bill is again the subject of Congres. 
sional hearings before committees; but it is not expected 
to come to a vote during the present session. The popu. 
larity of this bill is a mystery, for it is impossible to pass 
it except in a form that will make it worthless to manufac- 
turers, as was indicated by its passage by the House during 
the last session. At best, this proposed legislation would 
merely allow manufacturers to enter into agreements with 
distributors to maintain resale prices; but it would not 
oblige distributors of any kind to sign such agreements. 


The Drive Against Adulterated Foods is being car- 
ried to the women of the country through their clubs 
by the office of interstate supervision of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Recently C. W. Crawford, in charge 
of the office, told a large meeting of the Housewives’ Alli- 
ance that “A prison sentence cannot be imposed on a cor- 
poration,” and explained how inferior foods are merchan- 
dised by deceptive advertising and the use of deceptively 
shaped packages. 


Reaction to Labor Insurance is reported to be alarming 
to the promoters of recent successful legislation in Wis- 
consin. To avoid the burden imposed, many manufac- 
turers within the state are reported to be preparing to 
move to other states, and the indications are that Wiscon- 
sin will lose heavily in both population and income as a 
result of state job insurance. 


The Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor 
has attracted comparatively little attention, although it is 
one of the most constructive efforts of the Government 
and results in savings to industry amounting to many mil- 
lions a year. During last week nine labor disputes, in- 
volving more than 14,000 workers, were brought before 
the department for settlement. Five of the disagreements 
were promptly adjusted. During the last two years the 
Conciliation Service has been the means of avoiding strikes 
involving hundreds of thousands of workers. 


Farms Free of Debt constitute more than 50 per cent of 
the total number in the country, according to a recent 
statement of the Department of Agriculture. In 1930, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 58 per cent of all 
farms operated by their owners were free of mortgage debt, 
compared with nearly 63 per cent in 1920. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterhead. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


A. N. P. A. Standard Market Survey Form 
for Beaumont, Texas. Included in this 
A. N. P. A. Beaumont market folder is- 
sued by the Beaumont Enterprise and 
Journal is a large twenty-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce. The survey provides complete 
statistics on population, wealth, industry, 
railroads, port facilities, oil production, 
import, export, wholesale and retail trade 
outlets, etc. The Chamber of Commerce 
supplement contains both outline and 
panoramic maps of the territory, as well 
as numerous photographs. 


Golf Market Survey. Manufacturers whose 
products are now or might with advantage 
be merchandised to clubhouses, golf 
courses, pro-shops, etc., will want to see 
Golfdom’s latest survey on the current 
state of affairs in the golf “industry.” 
For those who might have doubts about 
whether their product might logically be 
purchased for use on grounds, clubhouses 
and pro-shops, there is a list of the fifteen 
most active departments of the golf club 
and what they buy. The status of shop 
stocks, maintenance requirements, club re- 
placement needs, etc., is discussed. 


The U. S. Government Sales Stores. This 
booklet describes a service being offered 
by the Bay State Mailing Service, devoted 
to the methods of procedure to be followed 
in marketing products to the 937 Govern- 
ment sales stores in the country. It lists 
the types of articles merchandised through 
these outlets, and gives figures indicating 
the annual volume of sales in this market 
for several representative items. (In the 
classification of non-alcoholic beverages, 
for instance, 21,586,000 bottles were sold 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931.) Worth looking into by the sales 
manager on the lookout for new markets 
to cultivate. 


Sales Plans 


Synopsis of a 10-Day Intensive Sales Plan. 
A booklet in which the International Fire 
Equipment Corporation sets forth the 
methods by which it increased its sales 
274 per cent daily. Sales executives all 
over the country will want to read how, 
without bonuses or financial rewards other 
than those resulting from increased sales, 
International induced fifty of their men 
working on a straight commission basis 
to put in seven full hours a day, and 
average more than nine calls a day. The 
phenomenal results of the intensive sales 
plan have had a tremendously beneficial 
effect upon the morale of the entire or- 
ganization. The plan is simple and lends 
itself to easy adaptability, whether your 
men are operating on a straight salary or 
on a commission basis. 


Distribution 


Manual Expando Salesmobile. In this 
booklet the Expando Company has compiled 
data for sales managers, showing how they 
can make the best use of the motorized 
display method of selling, at the lowest 
possible cost. It discusses the effect of the 
use of the salesmobile on salesmen’s com- 
pensation, transportation and expense al- 
lowances, company-owned versus salesmen- 
owned cars, sales equipment and plan of 
merchandising, etc. Includes a question- 
naire, with answers, of which the follow- 
ing are a few of the questions: 

Does your product call for demonstration ? 
Does your present method meet all re- 
quirements ? 

Are displays used in home office salesroom ? 
Does firm sell or loan displays of product? 
Under present plan are displays sold from 
photographs or actual samples? 


Do salesmen sell standardized group 
orders? 

Do salesmen present and gain acceptance 
of merchandising plans? 

Do salesmen do promotional work? 


Do salesmen give sales training? 


There is an outline of the fixtures and 
interior set-up of the salesmobile as re- 
quired when it is used for 

a. Sales promotional work 

b. Wholesale sales plan 

c. Consumer plan 

d. Sale and delivery plan. 


Presents comparative expense data on ap- 
plication of salesmobile as compared with 
passenger car equipment; also cost of 
salesman’s time versus cost of salesmobile 
service. Photographs of models, drawings 
of body plans and elevations, and descrip- 
tion of interior fixtures are given. 


The 
Better 
’Ole 


vance, the depression will be over. 
Agriculture has its troubles. 


F all business men and manufacturers, the rank-and-file farmer is now 
the most secure. He has ample food, shelter, a going business, an income 
(however reduced) and an assured future. 


Who has not? But this cartoon hits the nail 
on the head; we say with Old Bill, “If you knows of a better ‘ole, go to it!" 


Editorial and cartoon from The Farm Journal. 


As soon as his selling prices ad- 


"THE more comfortable situation of farm- 
ers is well confirmed by these reports: 


“Farm sentiment does not appear to be 
unduly depressed.” 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


“Farmers have weathered 1931 and are 
entering the present year in much better 
relative position, economically, than most 
people realize.” 

Agr’l Committee, Chicago C. C. 


“City and town people are migrating to 
the farms.” 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


“Farm morale has held up remarkably 
puts to shame whinings and mis- 
farmers buying 


Federal Land Banks. 


“Farm standards of living are well main- 
tained.” Uy. S. Department of Agriculture. 


‘Mail subscription renewals this season 
are 50 per cent ahead of the past two 
seasons, indicating more liberal spending 


by farmers. The Farm Journal. 


information . : 
neighboring farms.” 


| goes a by political propa- 
ganda, newspaper hand wring- 
ing and lamentations, many adver- 
tisers are totally unaware of the 
better farm condition ...... but 
numerous shrewd merchandisers are 
now expanding or initiating adver- 
tising to farmers to compensate 
losses in urban sales. 


They are using farm publications 
covering the more diversified farm- 
ing sections and sections close to the 
great metropolitan districts, where 
highest prices prevail. 


The Farm Journal particularly dom- 
inates in these more profitable sec- 
tions, reaching 300,000 more farms 
than any other publication. 


Philadelphia — New York — Chicago — Detroit 


Dominant on Farms — Covers Richest Sections — Greatest Pulling Power 


NDING THE ERA OF EXTREME DEFLA- 

| Dee To SALES MANAGEMENT, it is hardly 
necessary to say, the news from Washington gives 

great satisfaction. The Glass-Steagall banking bill is not, 
in any correct rcading of its text, a measure designed to 
expose the nation to the immediate delights and subsequent 
evils of unrestricted inflation. The fact that Senator Glass 
sponsors it should relieve any misgivings on that score. 
And a careful rcading of its provisions will assure even 
the most conservative adherent to sound economic prin- 
ciples that the country has not been goaded by misfortune 
to venture upon the fatuous chase after fictitious values. 
. In substance, the action about to be taken by Con- 
gress is perfectly simple. In scope it is carefully limited. 
Its effect is likely to be to stem disruptive forces rather 
than to supply material for a return of speculative excesses. 
. In common with the rest of the world, we have 
long been suffering from the strain of extreme deflation. 
As to the causes of this distressing phenomenon, opinions 
differ. But there is little difference of opinion on the 
main point, namely, that confidence, the foundation of 
progress, for one reason or another has been shaken to 
its utmost depths in the minds of a large part of the peo- 
ple. This has caused runs on banks, often with disastrous 
results; depreciation of securities far below their intrinsic 
worth, and a holding back from business enterprises which 
in normal times are the waves marking the tide that leads 
on to fortune. The worst symptom of all this sad state 
of affairs is currency hoarding, an evil from which this 
country has not often suffered, and then usually for pretty 
good reasons. Incidentally, the situation has not been 
helped by this country’s rather involuntary absorption of 
gold far beyond its needs and the policy adopted by 
France in the last year or two of piling up a great deal 
more than its share of monetary specie. To what extent 
this maldistribution of the precious metal has been re- 
sponsible for throwing more than a score of nations off 
the gold basis, with anything but advantage to us, need 
not be entered into here. Suffice it to say now that the 
United States would be better off if all nations were able 
to return to the gold standard. . 
bad state of affairs, the Glass-Steagall bill offers two 
remedies. To shore up the banks which are sound enough 
except for their lack of cash resources and, so to reassure 
depositors, it provides machinery for temporarily redis- 
counting the properly secured promissory notes of Federal 
Reserve banks at a rate high enough to discourage specu- 
lative ventures without unduly taxing these institutions. 
To make good depletion of the currency by hoarders, and 
to make sure that we have a sufficient amount of currency 
for proper business requirements, provision is made for 
additional banknote issues against any government bonds. 


. To counteract this - 


si Y 


There is no relaxation of the 40 per cent gold reserve 
rule, and there is no thought of opening the floodgates 
to the emission of new currency. The Federal Reserve 
Board will decide what amount of new currency, if any, 
is desirable, and, as Senator Glass puts it, no excessive 
inflation will be permitted. . . . The whole plan is best 
understood when we conceive it as a means of reassuring 
the country against unreasoning loss of confidence which 
in some cases has taken the form of alarm. Congress is 
creating a means of replacing losses due to fear. But it is 
a fair assumption that there will be little need to fill in 
the holes once the public is assured that the damage can 
be repaired. . . . As has been pointed out in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, the country has been suffering from the effects 
of extreme deflation comparable to the extreme inflation 
that followed conclusion of the Great War. What we 
need more than anything else is to arrest the deflationary 
tendency and to give opportunity for the natural impulses 
of resiliency of the country to accomplish their salutary 


work. This the credit expansion bill is calculated to do in 
no uncertain way. 


Pa, ome, 


UDGET PROBLEMS: The chief business prob- 
Bb lem now before Congress is our unbalanced 

budget—short about 134 billions for the fiscal 
year 1932-1933. Whatever is done about raising the 
higher bracket income tax rate, something like a billion 
will still be wanted. The only adequate devices so far 
proposed are a general sales tax of one-half of 1 per cent, 
which Senator Reed (Pennsylvania) figures in some in- 
scrutable way would yield $2,000,000,000, and a tax of 
1 per cent on manufactures which would probably add half 
a billion. . . . The objections to the sales tax are numer- 
ous. It would be difficult and expensive to collect, it 
would involve nice adjustments to avoid duplication, and it 
would add directly to everyone’s cost of living and so 
burden backs least able to carry the extra load. In favor 
of the manufactures tax, which no one likes, a good deal 
can be said. It could be taken up with little trouble and 
expense. It would reach the consumer indirectly, and it 
could be increased easily to meet the nation’s needs. In 
Canada, for example, the rate on manufactures is 4 per 
cent. . . . How the Ways and Means Committee will 
deal with the situation remains to be seen. Many expedi- 
ents are under consideration, such as luxury or nuisance 
taxes, bank check taxes, and increased levies on manu- 
factured tobacco. Congress may even suspend sinking 
fund payments, thereby cutting in half the amount to be 
taised by special taxes. The main thing is to give business 
a chance. Then, with reasonable economy in government 
expenditures, the budget problem will disappear. 
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A Salesman Who Made 
the Drug Store a Palace 


(Continued from page 251) 


ceived prominence ; neither do they 
seek it. A reasonable amount of money 
is only one factor in the creation of 
happiness. Success to me means doing 
the things I like to do; the things that 
seem important to me. 

“If you would be successful be a 
worker. Think while you work. Op- 
portunity does not present herself to 
idlers. She keeps company with the 
busy. She must first be recognized, 
then embraced. After having embraced 
opportunity be alert and persistent. 
The result will be success. 

“Business and life are much like a 
golf game. As each man plays he 
must take each shot as he finds it and 
shoot from there to the best of his 
ability. One cannot plan every shot 
before he starts his play, because he 
can never know what sort of lie he 
will get. 

“But this, get this, it’s important— 

“We are hearing a great deal about 
overproduction. There is, and can be, 
no overproduction of buying desire. 
What we face is an underproduction of 
buying power. 

“As a nation we cannot go back to 
old standards. The so-called good, 
old-fashioned things are not good at 
all. We've had our taste of something 
infinitely better. 

“Prosperity can be built—like a 
business. Prosperity can be laid up, 
tock by rock, like a wall. What we 
seem to lack right now is the great 
mind needed to organize and carry 
through the work. Perhaps we will 
find that mind. 

“And of prosperity, here is some- 
thing that may be hard to make the 
public believe: 

“TI want to see the independent drug 
store owner prosper. I believe there 
is place for us all. I do not think 
that the chains can prosper unless the 
independents do.” 

My appointment with Mr. Walgreen 
was arranged to start his business day 
—at 10:00 in the morning. At least, 
I thought it started it. I was there at 
the appointed moment. He came in 
shortly afterward. We set about our 
business. We talked for three hours. 

None of his business routine was 
transacted in that time. We were in- 
terrupted not at all. That, I figured, 
was organization—for the man must 
have a multitude of burdens upon 
him. But I understood, finally, as he 
dropped brief and pithy aphorisms: 

“A good executive doesn’t need to 


punch a clock. 

“Physical presence is not always 
necessary. 

“My working day begins when | 
start to lather my face. 

‘A man whose heart is in his work 
can get good thoughts at a ball game. 

‘The successful man is an approach- 
able man. 

“There are few really super busi- 
ness men; else the supermen would 
not stand out so brightly. 

“There are fewer super business 
women or the few we know would not 
scintillate as they do. 

“The truly great man is the research 
scientists, for even after he tells us 
what he has found the most of us do 
not have minds that can comprehend it. 

“An idea is of no value unless it is 
developed. 

“I’ve long respected Coolidge; he 
knew when not to talk and what he 
should not say. 

“Keeping one’s own counsel is a 
gift.” 

He smiled a wry smile at this. He 
said: 

“I find myself chattering quite a 
bit today. It is unusual. I wonder 
why?” 

It seems to me that in these reve- 
lations of his mental workings Charles 
R. Walgreen has indicated why all 
these years he has remained the gentle 
Philosopher of Bowen Avenue and has 
withstood the lure of the Loop, which 
has made many men the mordantants 
of toil and tumult amid the tom-tom- 
ming of traffic. 

He thinks it foolish to wear out 
one’s life in heat and noise and strife. 
He loves to fly away to his native home 
in Dixon, where he has pool tables 
in a glory-barn with a broad fireplace 
in it. 

And now— 

If you ever get to talking with Mr. 
Walgreen, and want to make him 
happy, I will tell you how. He said 
to me: 

“If anyone ever tells me that he likes 
to trade in our stores, I ask him why. 

“If he hesitates and says: ‘I do not 


NEW 288 PAGE BOOK 


GIVES VALUABLE DATAON 
MARKETS AND MEDIUMS 


1932 MARKET DATA BOOK 
NOW READY 


Cass problems of sell- 
ing to specialized and in- 
dustrial markets have put a 
premium on accurate and au- 
thoritative market information. 


Conveniently arranged and in- 
dexed for quick reference, the 
MARKET DATA BOOK for 
1932 contains basic figures on 
each market assembled and 
published in one volume through 
the aid and cooperat:on of sev- 
eral hundreds of independent 
research organizations. It tells 
the size of the various markets; 
what and where they buy; how 
much, when and through what 
channels. Trends and develop- 
ments likely to affect sales pos- 
sibilities in various fields are 
also covered. 


Sales and advertising execu- 
tives who have already received 
this new book say that its com- 
bining of authoritative market 
data with information about the 
publications covering each mar- 
ket makes it indispensable for 
planning schedules and sales 
programs. 


Free! 


Because THE MARKET DATA 
BOOK is published as a serv- 
ice it is not for sale. You can 
secure a copy—free and all 
charges prepaid—-by subscribing 
to CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING—a seasoned and 
alert monthly journal devoted to 
selling and advertising informa- 
tion and news which you'll find 
valuable to you in your own 
business. 


Only a Lmited number of 
copies of THE. MARKET 
DATA BOOK for 1932 are still 
available, so— 


know why—but I do,’ I consider that 
a very fine compliment. It makes me 
glad.” 


MILWAUKEE—August Pabst, vice-president 
of the Pabst Corporation here, has been 
appointed sales manager of the malt 
division—being assisted by Jack Hewitt, 
formerly manager of the corporation's 
Pittsburgh office. 


Use the Coupon! 


Get Your Copy 
Started on the Way 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
1305, Terminals Building, Chicago 


I accept your offer to send me a copy 
of the 1932 Market Data Book—Free— 
with a subscription to CLASS & IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING at $2 per 
year, or $3 for 2 years. Mail it at 
once. (Check one.) [) $2 enclosed; 
[] $3 enclosed; © Bill me later. 


City 


@ Company 


The Scripps-Howard people are sponsoring 
a refinement in space measuring costs which 
they call the “‘truline.”” Whereas the pre- 
vailing milline method is the cost with 
relation to quantity of circulation regard- 
less of location, the truline measures cir- 
culation in relation to its merchandising 
accessibility. This is determined by the 
percentage of the paper’s total circulation 
which is sold in the standard A. B. C. 
trading territory. 
We'll let Harry Casey, sales promotion 
manager of the Scripps-Howard chain, ex- 
plain the details in his own words: “If 
a newspaper at 18 cents a line has 100 
per cent of its circulation in the trading 
area, the truline rate is the same as the 
agate line, i.e., 18 cents. But if a news- 
paper at 18 cents a line has 50 per cent of 
its circulation in the trading area, with 
50 per cent considered as ‘waste,’ then 
the truline rate is 36 cents. 
"In a certain southern city there is a 
newspaper with a rate of 10 cents a line; 
96.4 per cent of the circulation is in the 
trading area. The truline rate is therefore 
10.3. cents. Another newspaper in that 
city has 57.6 per cent of its circulation in 
the trading area. Its agate line rate is 
29 cents. Its truline rate is 50.1. A 
newspaper with a low milline rate may 
have a large percentage of circulation which 
under analysis may be considered as waste. 
The milline rate would not indicate that 
fact. But the truline does. 
“(Whether the advertiser considers circu- 
lation beyond the A. B. C. radius as waste, 
or whether he figures some other factor 
as waste, does not matter as long as some 
percentage of waste on some arbitrary basis 
is used.) 
“The simple way to calculate the truline 
rate is to divide the total circulation by 
the effective circulation, and multiply by 
the line rate.” 

* * & 
In Boston they’re putting their nickels in 
a slot—and getting more than their 
money's worth of Saturday Evening Post. 
Automatic vending machines have been 
placed in leading office buildings of Boston 
by the Curtis Publishing Company. 

* * & 
N. B. C.’s income gain of $7,500,000 in 
1931 over 1930 represents about a 33 per 
cent increase over the previous year. CBS's 
gain in 1931 over 1930 was $3,454,689, 
and represents a 51.3 per cent increase over 
its previous year’s record. 

x oe OR 
As a step toward making their forthcom- 
ing handbook on window displays of 
maximum usefulness, the Einson-Freeman 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, New 
York, extends to advertisers and agency 
men an invitation .to list what they want 
to know about planning and purchasing 
window displays. They are providing a 
questionnaire form obtainable from N. J. 
Leigh at Einson-Freeman to facilitate the 
questioning, and offer inquirers a free copy 
of the book when it is published. Some 
of the topics on which they invite inquiry 
are: cost of circulation, checking results, 
actual product in display, duration of 
effectiveness, percentage of budget required, 
tie-up with other media, etc. 


Liberty boasts an average increase of seven 
pages of advertising per issue since its 
adoption by the Macfadden interests. It’s 
about eighteen now, as against eleven in 
the pre-Macfadden era. 
* x & 
The Westchester County Publishers, Inc., 
New York, have moved their headquarters 
from White Plains to the new Yonkers 
Statesman building, illustrated on this page, 
according to J. Noel Macy, president. Be- 
sides being extremely handsome as to 
exterior, the Yonkers Statesman building 


™ 


New home of the _ seventy-six-year-old 
Yonkers “Statesman” and of the West- 
chester County Publishers. 


puts at the disposal of the Westchester 
County Publishers larger quarters and the 
last cry in newspaper office equipment. 


* * * 


United States Advertising Corporation, 
New York and Toledo; Homer McKee 
Company, Inc., New York, Chicago and 
Indianapolis, and Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
Chicago and Milwaukee, have abandoned 
their individual identities to work out their 
corporate destiny through a single agency, 
The United States Advertising Corporation. 
Ward M. Canaday will be president of the 
holding company; Homer McKee, execu- 
tive vice-president ; George Enzinger, presi- 
dent of the Chicago division, and Cecil F. 
Bennett and R. G. McKee, executive vice- 
presidents. H. V. H. Proskey and Don 
M. Parker will direct the New York ter- 
ritory. 


Account changes: The Glessner Company, 
Findlay, Ohio, to Street & Finney, New 
York. P. R. Mallory & Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana, to Aitkin- 
Kynett, Philadelphia. . Ey-Teb, Inc., 
New York cosmetic manufacturer, to 
Fishler, Farnsworth & Company, Inc. . . . 
Roy Roy Ice Cream Company, Inc., Utica, 
to Moser, Cotins & Brown, Inc., Utica. 
(Newspapers and billboards will be used.) 
: . Larry Quinn & Company, Milwau- 
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ciates. . . Smith & Wesson, Springfield 
Massachusetts, makers of firearms, to 
United Advertising Agency. - Penlo 


Cigar Company and Ceylon Spice Company, 
both of Philadelphia, to Roden-Clements 
Company, same city. (Newspapers and 
radio will be used on both accounts.) . , . 
Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, to Roche Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 

* * & 
Dorrance, Kenyon & Company, Boston, are 
handling the advertising campaign being 
sponsored by the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association in cooperation with 
the New England Council. The campaign 
will run in newspapers and advertising 
publications, to stimulate the cultivation 
of the New England market. 

oe 
Personal notes: Gordon H. Mills, for. 
merly with Erwin, Wasey & Company, has 
been appointed foreign advertising manager 
of Grit Publishing Company, Williams. 
port, Pennsylvania, with headquarters in 
New York. . . . Stockholders of Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago, have tre. 
elected Guy C. Pierce as chairman of the 
board, Lloyd Maxwell as president. Other 
officers maintain status quo. . . Robert 
I. Worthington goes to Hurja-Johnson- 
Huwen, Inc., Chicago, as space buyer and 
manager of production. . . . G. L. Bus- 
sian takes charge of the Agricultural 
Division of the Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. . . . J. Fred 
Henry has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of advertising, Dell Publishing 
Company, publishers of Modern Magazines 
and Ballyhoo.  Ballyhoo also announces 
the appointment of Robert A. Burton, Jr., 
as Western advertising manager. . . . F. 
K. Bollman has joined F. Wallis Arm- 
strong, Philadelphia, as Chicago repre- 
sentative. . . W. L. Chesman becomes 
vice-president of Paul Cornell Company, 
New York. . . Z. L. Potter, managing 
director of Erwin Wasey’s European divi- 
sion, becomes vice-president and general 
manager of their Chicago office. : 
William Handley becomes assistant busi- 
ness manager of Food Industries. R. F. 
Boger succeeds Mr. Handley as its New 
York representative. . . . Walter E. Dex- 
ter has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of Motor Magazine, continuing as 
advertising manager of American Archi- 
tect. 

* * & 
Miscellany: Capper’s Farmer has moved 
its advertising headquarters from New 
York to 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. . . . The Kenfield-Davis Publishing 
Company, Chicago, announces the merger 
of Electric Traction and Bus Journal into 
a single publication, Electric Traction and 
Bus Journal, effective with the March is- 
sue. . John B. Flack announces the 
opening of his own advertising agency in 
Syracuse, New York. . . . The Engineer- 
ing Publications, Inc., Chicago, announce 
the publication of a new paper for a new 
industry: Domestic Air Conditioning. . . . 
Radio Fan, a new publication, made its 
debut on February 19 through the James 
Butler Grocery Stores, New York. 
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GMC Drops US Lines 
in England; Ford 
Has New “Baby” 


LonpoN—General Motors and Ford 
have just effected radical changes in 
their marketing maneuvers in the 
British market. 

General Motors Limited, British 
subsidiary of GMC, has ceased 
to distribute here any United States 
or Canadian product of the parent 
company, and is concentrating on the 
manufacture in England of a British 
Chevrolet truck, the Vauxhall car 
(taken over in 1925) and the Bedford 
two-ton truck developed last year. 
These models enjoy an exceptional ex- 
port trade just now—the British com- 
pany being able to sell to European 
countries and several British colonies 
where the United States or Canadian 
Chevrolet formerly held a price ad- 
vantage. The British Chevrolet is ex- 
ported under the name of Bedford, to 
avoid confusion with the others. 

Sales of Buick, Cadillac and La Salle 
last year accounted only for 4 per cent 
of GM Limited’s total business, due 
to depreciation of sterling and other 
factors. La Salle has ceased to sell in 
England; only a dozen Cadillacs were 
sold in 1931, and a 25 per cent in- 
crease in Buick’s price is expected fur- 
ther to contract volume. 

Lendrum & Hartman, Ltd., has been 
appointed sole distributor for Buick in 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State. 
This company is arranging for bodies 
to be built in Britain, on chasses which 
will henceforth be imported from 
Canada instead of the United States. 
Ford, meanwhile, is preparing to make 
a baby car (eight horsepower) at its 
new factory at Dagenham on the 
Thames. Cars in this class (one to 
ten horsepower) now account for 
about 35 per cent of registration in 
England and in Germany. 

In England Ford’s principal competi- 
tion will come from such established 
makes as Austin, Morris, Triumph and 
Singer. In France there is the popular 
Peugeot baby; in Germany the Hano- 
mag and the DKW. The Baby Austin 
is manufactured under license in both 
France and Germany. 

Austin’s invasion of the United States 
market thus far has not met with much 
success. Will the Ford and Chevrolet 
efforts to defeat Austin and the others 
in England and on the Continent work 
out better ? 


New YorK—John O. King, for twenty 
years a producer and salesman of printing, 
twelve of them with the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the company. 


GENT RRS 
Alm LINES 


GIG. 


DIVISION CORD CORPORATION 


FAST PASSENGER and 
EXPRESS SERVICE 


CC. passenger service offers the 
busy executive or his representatives 
frequent daily schedules at approximately 
Rail Rates. Century Air Express provides 
DETROIT the most modern means of quick shipment 
of merchandise, with one responsibility 


Frequent Daily 
Schedules to 


pipnersiig taking care of the shipment from start to 
CLEVELAND finish. Rates are the lowest in effect for 
CHICAGO complete, high-speed service—include cost 
SOUTH BEND of special pick-up at shipper's door and 
BLOOMINGTON cost of immediate delivery at destination. 
SPRINGFIELD Complete maximum service at minimum 
ST. LOUIS cost. For further information, write for 

; Century Air Express Tariff, No. |. We 
and points on especially invite inquiries on shipload busi- 
connecting lines ness fo any point. 
throughout the 

CENTURY AIR LINES, Inc. 


United States 
4848 W. 63rd Street Chicago, Ill. 


Big business has recognized the 
great sales possibilities opened up 
by this high-speed delivery system. 
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COVERS 


for 


BOOKS & 
CATALOGS 


by 
Specialists 


-3 


Loose leaf catalog with Burk-Art* Cover designed and 
produced by The Burkhardt Company 


UBMIT your cover problem to 
the Burkhardt organization — 


specialists in the designing and | 
manufacture of all types of covers, | 


from the idea to the completed job. 
Permanently bound covers or 
loose-leaf binders, Burk-Art Proc- 
essed,* gold stamped or finished 
in other decorative treatmenis for 
Catalogs, Sales and Service 
Manuals, Price Lists, Albums, etc. 


Burkdrt 


PROCESSED 


*A process of embossing and color-decorating 
various binding materials to produce book 
and cataleg covers of unusual beauty 
in color, texture and design. 


A stamp may solve it 


THE BURKHARDT 
COMPANY, 


545 W. Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. | a young 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Slide Fasteners 

Revolutionize 

Product Design 
(Continued from page 254) 


button legging to be found for the 
purpose! 

It was such episodes which gradu- 
ally opened the eyes of manufacturers 
in many lines of industry to the de- 
sign possibilities of Talon fasteners. In 
1931, for instance, the sales of Talon 
fasteners to the dress industry, alone, 
jumped 1000 per cent over 1930. Suc- 
cessful initial selling jobs alone do not 
account for Hookless’ comparatively 
recent progress. Two other factors 
have to a great extent helped them to 
make inroads on a variety of industries. 

In the first place the production de- 
partment at Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
is never satisfied that it has finished 
its job of perfecting the device. It 
devotes itself zealously to working for 
further improvement and more varied 
applications. One of the most recent 
fruits of their efforts is the ‘Talo- 
nette” fastener, a fine-gauge slide fas- 
tener for use on delicate apparel made 
of fine, light fabrics. The introduc- 
tion of this new offering is expected to 
broaden its scope of application still 
further. Another result of research 
was the development of a curved 
“Talon,” the only slide fastener which 
has the flexibility which permits it to 
divert from a straight line. This item 
is being widely used in the automotive 
and luggage industries for curved 
pockets and closings. Then the sepa- 
rating Talon, which, by virtue of a 
device at its terminal end, allows the 
lock to pull right through the fastener 
seam and separate at the very bottom, 
has stimulated its use for sports coats, 
rain coats, corsets, etc. 

Because the slide fastener is being 
featured so extensively in the manufac- 
ture and merchandising of handbags, 
Hookless have turned it out in gold, 
silver, gunmetal, bronze and colored 
finishes. 


To quote Victor Ziminsky, merchan- 
dise manager of Franklin Simon, New 
York, “We favor any feature on a 
piece of merchandise which provides 
our sales clerks with a constructive ar- 
gument with which to divert the cus- 
tomer’s attention from the price ques- 
tion. Talon fasteners are an example 
of such a selling point.” 

The second factor to which Hook- 
less attribute their current merchandis- 
ing success also has a design aspect. 
It employs, in connection with its ad- 
vertising agency, Catherine J. Cleary, 
woman stylist who circulates 


constantly through the channels of 
style origination. Her work is in line 
with the opinion of Meyer Bloomfield, 
merchandising consultant to R. H, 
Macy, who expresses himself in this 
wise: ‘Because it is a buyer’s market 
it is more necessary than ever for 
manufacturers and stores to plan mer. 
chandise together, in order to carry out 
the demands of the consumer.” 

The Hookless Fastener Company's 
stylist, therefore, is constantly collabo. 
rating with, talking with and exchang. 
ing ideas with manufacturers, depart. 
ment store buyers and stylists, sales 
clerks, etc. She is exposed to state. 
ments of plans of the leading fashion 
originators, and hears the complaints 
and requirements of buyers and cus- 
tomers. She is in the position, the-e- 
fore, of being able to give advance 
fashion tips to manufacturers: to tell 
them what the buyers are secking; to 
keep a finger on the pulse of merchan. 
dise acceptance, consumer reaction, etc. 

Because each store buyer is out after 
exclusive merchandise, she exercises 
her ingenuity on the models being of- 
fered by the manufacturers by showing 
how an exclusive feature such as a new 
neckline, a diagonal skirt fastening, 
shoulder Talons, etc., will achieve the 
desired exclusivity in a stock line. 
Though for the most part her work is 
intended to effect the adoption of 
Talon fasteners, she does not limit her 
activities to just that objective. Hers 
is an all-around styling service and 
good-will job. For instance, she 
builds good will for Talon by passing 
along to manufacturers and to store 
merchandise managers the fruits of her 
observations on style trends, whether 
these be concerned with line, fabric, 
detail or color. 

When it comes to developing Talon 
fastener applications, she tackles the 
problem of garments on which hooks 
or buttons are employed, and works 
out an application which achieves 
greater snugness in fit, smoothness of 
contour, flexibility and convenience. 
An argument which the modern 
woman listens to with interest is that 
the slide fastener eliminates the mend- 
ing hazard—no torn buttons and un- 
ruly hooks. 

The chief problem of the Hook- 
less Fastener Company at the moment, 
says E. F. Nimmo, eastern manager, 1s 
that of controlling expansion. “‘It is 
too easy,’ says he, ‘‘to fall into the 
way of grasping every opportunity that 
offers itself and finding yourself high 
and dry in a distribution among weak 
spots. Now that industries are, one 
after another, accepting the fastener, 
our problem is to select carefully the 
soundest manufacturers for our line. 
For the most part, we find that if the 
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initial users in an industry are pres- 
tige or high-style concerns, the others 
will follow. On the other hand, if we 
were overtly ambitious and permitted 
its use on low-grade merchandise of 
shady reputation, we might be perma- 
nently and irremediably harmed by the 
step. Our greatest concern, therefore, 
is to limit its use to quality merchan- 
dise, even at the expense, perhaps, of 
immediate profits.” 

Hookless present ‘“‘worries’’ are a 
far cry from the days when salesmen 
peddled them from door to door. That 
was in the period of Congress gaiters 
and bell skirts. They had little or no 
acceptance until the World War, when 
soldiers, some of whom later became 
enterprising manufacturers, had their 
money belts equipped with Talon fas- 
teners. One of these boys could hardly 
wait until he got out of the Army to 
try his luck with Talon tobacco 
pouches. Though he heard that ex- 
perienced tobacco pouch manufacturers 
all over the country had been ap- 
proached on the idea, and were cold to 
it, nevertheless he rented a scrap 
leather factory near Boston, and before 
many months had become a major fac- 
tor in the tobacco pouch industry. 

There are many similar stories. But 
the point of one and all is that failure 
to recognize a good design idea when 
they see it is the weakness of many a 
concern, and that alertness to oppor- 
tunity starts many another on the road 
to leadership. 


Mougey Becomes Kroger 
Merchandising Chief 


CINCINNATI—Gordon P. Mougey has 
been appointed assistant to Albert H. 
Morrill, president of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, in charge 
of the merchandising division. He as- 
sumes the duties performed by Alvin 
Dodd, recently “loaned” by Kroger to 
the National Chain Store Association. 
Mr. Mougey started with the Kroger 
Company in 1905 as a shipping clerk. 
A couple of years later he became 
secretary-treasurer, and, in 1913, presi- 
dent of the Colter Company, the busi- 
ness of which was purchased last year 
by Kroger 

Six years ago Mr. Mougey organized 
the Associated Community Stores, a 
voluntary chain of 300 independent 
grocers in the Cincinnati territory. 


Lee Heads Eastern Sales 


New YorK—Fred A. Leahy has resigned 
after twenty years as vice-president and 
sales manager of the Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company, writing papers, here, to de- 
vote his time to other interests. George 
P. Lee, member of the Eastern sales or- 
ganization for ten years, succeeds him. 


Philadelphia Executive 


Backs Merchandising 
by Public Utilities 


PHILADELPHIA—The pioneering efforts 
and investment of the public utilities 
have been primarily responsible for the 
present widespread use of gas and 
electrical appliances, George E. Whit- 
well, vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company 
and chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Utilities Merchandising Committee, 
pointed out in a recent address before 
the Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Asso- 
ciation. 

Instead of conflict Mr. Whitwell urged 
cooperation between dealers and 
utilities in the development of the ap- 
pliance market. 

There are now “‘at least 35 different 
kinds of stores in which electrical mer- 
chandise is sold,’ and these stores 
now sell ‘from 70 to 90 per cent of 
all appliances,” he explained. 

“Yet the utilities are commonly 
thought of as the ‘bad boys’ in this 
picture. On the contrary, since our 
efforts result in the sale of only 10 
per ccnt to 30 per cent of all appli- 
ances, without which there can be no 
gas or electric revenue, we are indeed 
poor business men if we permit our 
own merchandising activities adversely 
to affect those retailers who put by far 
the largest number of appliances on 
our lines. . I will frankly admit 
that in the rapid building of the utili- 
ties’ domestic load, many mistakes 
were made in the conduct of utility 
merchandising activities. Most 
of those ill-advised policies, however, 
were voluntarily abandoned by offend- 
ing utilities long before this subject 
became of interest to various trade or- 
ganizations.” Mr. Whitwell presented 
a detailed explanation of the merchan- 
dising principles adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania utilities. These have to do 
with the quality of appliances to be 
sold, the methods of establishing retail 
prices, exclusive franchises, premium 
and trade-in offers, cooperative adver- 
tising, installment terms, collection 
methods, compensation of salesmen, 
seiling methods, and the accounting 
practices of utilities. 

The announcement of these princi- 
ples,”: Mr. Whitwell said, “is in some 
instances your first knowledge that the 
utilities have never done some of the 
things of which they have been ac- 
cused. In other respects it is your 
first knowledge that certain practices 
are being discontinued. In all cases it 
is your assurance that the utilities will 
adhere to sound merchandising prin- 
ciples ” 


He didn’t 


count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


N° SIR! The guest we have 
in mind had his own cure 
for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 


Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren’t part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels... 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds... well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there’s very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 21 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 21 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S only United. .The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ... The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH............++..The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS.............. The Bancroft 


NEWANE Nu Ricca scenes: The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....1The Alexander Hamilton 
WRRIGEORG, (065 hasccuisrisa cues The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA..........4-. The Penn-Harris 


AEBANG, Ni Wosscessecssccecc ke TG Eee 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.............. The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, Ne Y¥ou. «<<< --.....The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y........... The Niagara 
BOG Piso eisedaaae wks 
ARRON, ORIO. . 206506. 
BEINT, MICH... 3c. 6060 


......1The Lawrence 
«seeee- dhe Portage 
wcdenecckne Dera 


KANSAS CITY, MO......... .....The President 
SOCTON: “AON stiwd sa eden El Conquistador 
SHREVEPORT, LA. .... The Washington-Youree 
TORONTO, ONT.««..06..0.. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.............The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT........... The Prince Edward 
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+ + + Tue IrviNG FisHER INDEX OF 
BusSINEss CONDITIONS jumped 3.7 per cent 
last week. 


+ + + THE VALUE OF JANUARY BUILD- 
ING PERMITS in New York City increased 
18.3 per cent over December. 


-+ + + PRELIMINARY RECORDS OF NEW 
PASSENGER CAR REGISTRATIONS in Janu- 
ary, as compiled by R. L. Polk & Company, 
show an increase of 18.83 per cent over 
December. 


+ + + PropucTiION oF NEw _  Forp 
MopeELs will bring employment to 35,000 
more men in the Ford Detroit plant, and 
will directly affect employment in 5,600 
plants throughout the country which manu- 
facture parts for Ford. 


+ + + SaALes oF BOHN ALUMINUM & 
BRASS CORPORATION in January were 20 
per cent greater than the average monthly 
sales in the last quarter of 1931. 


+ + + Erie RAILRoap has ordered 33,- 
230 tons of steel rails, and the Nickel 
Plate Railroad has ordered 19,000 tons. 


-+ + + Durine THE First Four WEEKS 
OF JANUARY, the chain of Safeway Stores 
in the far west showed average-per-store- 


-+ + + BuILDING PERMITS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING CitTrES were higher this January 
than last: Cleveland, Seattle, Boston, Hart- 
ford, Syracuse and Albany. 


+ + -+ Packarp is employing 8,600 
men, five days a week, eight hours a day 
-—the largest number in three years. 


+ + + Bank Fatiures last week were 
the smallest for any week in a full year. 


+ + + Tue MALLory ELEctTRIC Cor- 
PORATION of Toledo has received a con- 
tract for 1,000,000 distributors for Ford 
cars. 


+ + -+ AMERICAN ENAMELED BRICK 
CORPORATION’S sales since the first of 
January have been greater than in the first 
nine months of 1931, and their plant is 
working twenty-four hours a day. 


+ + -++ PASSENGERS CARRIED DuRING 
1931 over domestic airways numbered 
457,340, as against 374,935 in 1930. These 
airways carried more than 100 per cent 
more express than the year before. 


+ + -++ Tonnace Sates of First Na- 
tional Stores, Inc., operating in New Eng- 
land, increased 13.24 per cent in January 
over the same month last year. 


+ + + Payro_ts in the Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, shoe factories have increased 100 
per cent. 
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+ + + Street INGoT PRODUCTION jg 
January increased 150,000 tons above De. 
cember. 


+ + + Brokers’ Loans declined for the 
twenty-third consecutive week, and are now 
the lowest on record with the exception 
of one week in 1918. 


+ + + MouHawk CarpeT Company 
made a profit of $310,673 last year, as 
against a deficit of $599,779 the previous 
year. Congoleum Nairn, Inc., also 
in the floor-covering field, showed a profit 
of $1,239,666 as against $208,839 in 1930, 


+ + + Last WEEK’s INDEX Number 
of Electric Power output, seasonally ad. 
justed, increased from 73.7 the preceding 
week to 74.1. 


-+- + -+ BRADSTREET’S reports 9 per cent 
fewer commercial failures last week, as 
compared with the preceding week. 


+ + + Tue U. S. DEPARTMENT oF 
COMMERCE estimates that 2,639,000 auto- 
mobiles will go to the junk pile in 1932, 


+ + -++ AMERICAN CAN COMPANY’s 
1932 orders for tin plate have been placed 
with the United States Steel Corporation, 
and amount to approximately $35,000,000. 


+ -++ + REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
started five sheet mills at Warren, Ohio, 
and is accumulating sheet bars for the first 
time in two years. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


sales of $5,262, as against $5,071 in 1931. 


The 


EXECUTIVES WANTED LINES WANTED 


Hotel 
mbassador 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary berween 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. |The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
mo confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. . Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST DISTRIBUTION, COV- 

erage, sales available. Are you getting your share? 
Successful sales and buying executive with many 
ears’ experience now able to handle line for re- 
iable organization. Married, references as to ability, 
character, etc. Can devote time to travel in order 
to get coverage, distribution and INCREASE SALES. 
Please address Box 330, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, 2 


The smart shops, the- 


SALES 


ORGANIZATION, WAREHOUSING 
and motor 


truck delivery facilities available in 
Baltimore. Want to represent manufacturer in this 
territory. Can handle distribution from sales to 
delivery, including warehousing. 

Proposition must be substantial from a_ business 
standpoint. Not interested in any get-rich-quick 
schemes, but looking for a sound business connec- 
tion that can be made reasonably — to both 
parties if handled properly. Address Box 331, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


atres, art center, busi- 


ness, financialand pro- IMPRINTING JOBS WANTED 


QUICK SERVICE. GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 
Low Rates. Have fine equipment and space for 
warehousing, packing, shipping dealer helps. High- 
est references. Estimates furnished without obliga- 
tion. Address Box 329, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


fessional districts are 


reached quickly and 


conveniently from The 


SALES PROMOTION. 


“That Fellow Bott’’ 
Opens a New York Office 


Can contact you better now. INSTANTANEOUS 
APPEAL to advertising of all kinds, making it 
tell—impel—sell. Clients throughout U. S. A., 
also in Alaska, France, Canada. Send details of 
your proposition—we’ll send ours! 


Q Bott Advertising Ngency 
Little Rock, “8 Dept. { New York, N. Y. 
(Southern Bldg.) D. (Chanin Tower Bidg.) 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
Noy C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo 


Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 


of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


icy PARK AVENUE 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 


AT 5Slst STREET 


